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Board Approves 
Plan to Limit 
Enrollment to 
25,000 Through 
Coming Decade 


acing another record enrollment 

this fall for the sixth consecutive 

year, the Board of Trustees 
reeently passed guidelines to limit 
Auburn’s student population to 25,000 
through the year 2000. 

Meeting On campus August 18, the 
board approved a plan calling for gradual 
annual increases up to 25,000 students— 
20,000 undergraduate and 5,000 gradu 
ate—by the end of the coming decade. 

After reaching a record 20,553 last fall, 
enrollment this fall is expected to top 
21,000, even though the university has 
taken major measures to keep enroll- 
ment at the targeted level of 20,700. 
Those measures included a Dec. 20, 1988 
cutoff of out-of-state enrollment appli 
cations for the coming fall quarter and 
more recent action to halt enrollment 
of non-resident freshmen who failed to 
attend the required pre-college orienta 
tion sessions held this summer. 

“Auburn has been in an enviable 
position over the years, in that it has 
experienced greater demand for admis 
sion to the university than facilities and 
resources could support effectively,” 
said President James E. Martin 54, who 
proposed the enrollment plan to the 
board. “Accordingly, it has been possible 
to control growth and to be selective 
in the admissions process. That has 
translated, over time, into Auburn’s 
recognition as having an undergraduate 
student population of outstanding 
quality. 

“If Auburn is to maintain the level of 
quality the people of Alabama want and 
expect, we must make sure that the 
number of students remains in line with 
the resources available,” he added. 
“Enrollments should never exceed 
resources required to provide levels of 
excellence in faculty, facilities, libraries, 
and other areas. This plan provides for 
gradual, yet controlled growth, with first 
priority given to Alabama residents.” 

Dr. Martin also hopes to see graduate 
enrollment grow to 20 percent of the 
total student body. Last fall, Auburn had 


FALL FEVER—Tiger cheerleader Kimberly Walters of Mobile was in the fall spirit as the Tigers 
opened the 1989 football season against Pacific. A crowd of 77,000 was on hand as senior 
wide receiver Alex Wright’s four touchdown receptions keyed Auburn's 55-0 win. 


18,410 undergraduates to only 2,143 
graduate students. “Graduate level 
enrollment growth at Auburn has not 
kept pace with that of most major land- 
grant universities in the Southeast,” he 
said. “To aid in the state’s development, 
to support an expanded research endea- 
vor, and to assist in the recruitment of 
faculty, graduate student numbers need 
to expand more rapidly.” 

The plan provides that undergraduate 
students unable to enroll at Auburn be 
referred to Auburn University at Mont- 
gomery. 
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Alumni Assoc. Sets 
Annual Meeting 
For Homecoming 


he annual meeting of the 
Auburn Alumni Association is 
scheduled for 9:30 a.m., Home- 
coming Saturday, Oct. 28, at the Alumni 
Center on S. College Street—unless the 
Tigers’ football game against Mississippi 
State is selected for television by WIBS 
and the kickoff moved to 11 a.m. In that 


case, the meeting will begin three hours 
prior to kickoff. The kickoff is currently 
scheduled for 1:30 p.m. Should the game 
be rescheduled for television, an 
announcement of the new game time 
will be made through the media prior 
to the game. 


Elections will be held at the meeting 
to fill the spots of outgoing board 
members Patricia Nunn-Barkuloo ‘56, 
Wayne Fowler ’63, Bill Lester °39, Earl 
Parsons '60, and John Sanders °43, as well 
as Outgoing president Batey M. Gresham, 
Jr., 57, all of whom have completed their 
terms. In order to vote in the election 
of new officers, individuals must be 
either life members of the Alumni 
Association or dues payers for the 1989- 
90 fiscal year. 


Ware Honored 
For Support of 
Vet Program 


ogansville, Ga., resident Hol- 

land M. Ware, a member of the 

class of 1960, was recently 
recognized by the Alabama Veterinary 
Medicine Association (AVMA) for his 
major contributions to the Auburn 
College of Veterinary Medicine. Mr. Ware 
provided matching funds to build a state- 
of-the-art imaging facility to house both 
an oncology and nuclear medicine 
laboratory. He has also pledged $10 
million in support of the veterinary 
program. 


“Mr. Ware’s unprecedented generosity 
has strengthened all of veterinary 
medicine and, in a larger sense, all of 
medicine, for his efforts on our behalf 
will have far-reaching benefits,” said 
Veterinary Dean J.T. Vaughan. 


The Holland M. Ware Diagnostic 
Imaging Center, now under construc- 
tion, will permit the college to develop 
one of the most advanced veterinary 
imaging centers in North America. The 
$1 million facility will enable Auburn to 
meet the need for advanced cancer 
treatment and research in animals, as 
well as give the college a place to house 
high-technology equipment, including 
ultrasound, computer assisted tomo- 
graphy (CAT scan), and magnetic reson- 
ance imaging machinery. Mr. Ware’s 
contributions have also allowed the 
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college to begin construction of an 
addition to Hoerlein Hall, part of the 
small animal clinic. 

Mr. Ware, one of the South’s most 
active supporters of university research 
to improve diagnosis and treatment of 
cancer, was recently named by Town 
and Country Magazine as one of the 
“Most Generous Living Americans.” He 
currently serves as president of Ware 
Brothers, Inc., in Atlanta. 


Changing Auburn 
Campus Greets 
Fall Qtr. Arrivals 


For fall quarter's incoming freshmen, 
getting lost on campus will be easier than 
ever. For smug upperclassmen, giving 
directions will be harder. But confusion 
(and disappearing parking) is the price 
of progress at Auburn as the face of the 
campus continues to change due to 
unprecedented growth and construc- 
tion. 


Highlighting the changing campus 
since most students packed up and went 
home for the summer in June is the 
newly opened Chemistry Building I, 
located behind Saunders Hall. The 
36,000-square-foot, state-of-the-art facil- 
ity contains lecture halls, classrooms, 
faculty and graduate student offices, and 
multidisciplinary teaching laboratories. 
The building, which Gene Hill, alumni 
professor in chemistry and head of the 
building committee calls “the most 
complex in campus,” was completed at 
a cost of $10 million and will imme- 
diately begin housing many undergrad- 
uate chemistry classes previously held 
in Saunders Hall. The official dedication 
is scheduled for February, in order to 
allow the department to get all the 
laboratories fully equipped and 
Operating. 


Also making its debut this fall is the 
new Athletic Center at the corner of 
Samford and Donahue. Football coaches, 
Support staff, and other athletic opera- 
tions personnel began moving into the 
new center in July, and the facility is now 
fully operational. In addition to coaches 
and administration offices, the facility 
contains locker, weight, and training 
rooms for the football team. The center 
will eventually include an Auburn 
athletic museum, which will open at a 
later date. 


Construction on the $21.3 million 
addition to Ralph Brown Draughon 
Library also progressed rapidly during 
the summer. Much of the outside work 
is complete on the project, which will 
bring the library's total square footage 
to 380,000 and is the largest construction 
undertaking in the university's history. 
The library's adjacent 314-space, three- 
Story parking deck is also nearing 
completion and may be finished in time 
for use during the 1989 football season. 


Other construction projects nearing 
completion or just getting underway 
include lab animal facilities, the reno- 
vation of four more women’s dormito- 
ties on the hill (set to reopen this fall), 
a small animal clinic addition and $1 
million diagnostic imaging facility at the 
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OPEN FOR BUSINESS—Students taking many chemistry classes fall quarter will be utilizing 
the new $10 million Chemistry Building I, located behind Saunders Hall. Workers have completed 
putting the final touches on the 36,000-square-foot facility—the first of two planned buildings 


for the Department of Chemistry. 


College of Veterinary Medicine, the 
aerospace engineering classroom build- 
ing, and renovations to Haley Center. 
Planned for the near future are an $8 
million dollar swimming complex to be 
located adjacent to the current swim 
facility, a $15 million home for the 
College of Business on the previous site 
of Magnolia and Bullard Halls, a $12.5 
million Life Sciences building at the 
corner of College and Samford, a second 
$10 million chemistry building next to 
the just completed Chemistry Building 
I, and three new dormitories at the 
corner of Duncan and P.O. Davis Drives. 


ACHE Approves 
Four New AU 
Degree Options 


Auburn’s academic offerings took a 
few steps into the future recently when 
the Alabama Commission on Higher 
Education (ACHE) approved proposed 
degree programs in molecular biology, 
geological engineering, management 
information systems, and pharmaceuti- 
cal sciences. 

A new B.S. degree in molecular 
biology in the College of Sciences and 
Mathematics will impact immediately, 
according to Bill Mason, associate dean 
of the college, noting that the molecular 
biology degree will prepare students for 
gtaduate study in any of several areas, 
including biology, genetics, physiology, 
or even medicine. “This is the sciences 
of the latter half of this century,” he said. 
“It offers a study of biology at the 
molecular or chemical level, and at least 
20 of our current students are planning 
to switch to this curriculum as soon as 
possible.” The B.S. degree in geolog- 
ical engineering represents a unique 
joint program between the College of 
Sciences and Mathematics and the 
College of Engineering, said Ed Ramey, 
head of the Department of Civil Engi- 
neering. “There are now about 17 
geological engineering programs in the 
US., most of which are at institutions 
with mining curriculums,” he said. “Our 
program will focus on defining and 
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solving subsurface contamination prob- 
lems and protecting groundwater 
resources. 

“A curriculum emphasizing solutions 
to pollution problems and protection of 
the environment will contribute to the 
needs of our state and nation in the 
foreseeable future,” Dr. Ramey added. 
“Those who complete this program 
would likely work for environmental 
consulting companies, waste disposal 
companies, the U.S. Geological Survey, 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
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state environmental agencies, the Corps — 
of Engineers, or similar groups. In fact, 
if we had this program going now, those _ 
organizations would be recruiting its _ 
graduates heavily.” In the College of 
Business, ACHE formally recognized a 
management information systems (MIS) 
option in business administration and 
management that Auburn has been 
informally offering for a decade, said 
William Ledbetter, associate professor 
and head of the Department of Manage. 
ment. “The MIS option is a response to 
student demand,” Dr. Ledbetter 
explained. “Students recognize the 
tremendous job opportunities available 
to those trained in this area, and we're 
excited to be able to offer this option 
to them.” 

Auburn already offers master’s and 
doctoral degrees in MIS, but Dr. Ledbet- 
ter said that ACHE’s formal recognition 
of the MIS option will likely prompt 
several undergraduates to switch into the 
curriculum immediately. He said the 
option will allow graduates to enter the 
job market in a variety of positions, 
including that of systems analysts. “There 
is a tremendous demand for employees 
who understand a business environment 
as well as computer systems,” Dr. 
Ledbetter said. 

In the School of Pharmacy, ACHE 
approved a Ph.D. in pharmaceutical 
sciences, which Kenneth Barker, profes- 
sor and head of the Department of 
Pharmacy Care Systems described as 
broad and flexible. “This degree pro- 
gram allows students from any of several 
departments and disciplines to focus on 


Dollars Raised Per Alabama County 


November 1988 - July 1989 


Total: 2,841 Tags, 
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areas such as medicinal chemistry, pharmaceutics, or 
the socio-economics of pharmacy, thus training them 
to be teachers, pharmaceutical company executives, 
researchers, or consultants.” 

In other curriculum-related action, ACHE approved 
Auburn’s request to change from offering the Ed.D. 
to the Ph.D. in the Departments of Curriculum and 
Teaching and Rehabilitation and Special Education. 
According to Andrew Weaver, professor and head of 
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the Department of Curriculum and Teaching, Auburn’s 
Ed.D. programs in the ‘two disciplines have been 
identical to Ph.D. programs, but the latter degree is 
more attractive to employers as well as prospective 
students. 


PSE, Inc. Scholarship 
To Honor Smiths 


In commemoration of the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of PSE, Inc., by alumnus Albert J. Smith, Jr. 
’47, the Houston-based developer of independent 
power projects has established the first of four planned 
Albert J. and Julia C. Smith Scholarships at Auburn. 
The initial full scholarship will be in the College of 
Engineering, from which Mr. Smith received his degree 
in mechanical engineering. 

The company plans to establish another scholarship 
in engineering in the 1991-92 year, and will also 
establish two scholarships in the College of Education 
in honor of Mr. Smith’s wife, Julia Collins Smith, a 
member of the Auburn class of 1951. The first of these 
education scholarships will be created in 1990-91, with 
the second to follow in 1992-93. 

Mr. Smith founded PSE, Inc., in 1969 and served 
as chairman, president, and CEO until 1987. He 
currently retains the posts of chairman and CEO of 
the company, which trades on the American Stock 
Exchange. Subsidiaries of PSE include Power Systems 
Engineering, Inc., Power Operating Co., and PSE Energy 
Co. Mr. Smith is a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers, the Texas Society of Professional 
Engineers, Pi Tau Sigma and Tau Beta Pi honoraries, 
and Alpha Tau Omega fraternity. 

Mrs. Smith has served as secretary and a director 
of PSE, Inc., since 1969. In addition, she is active in 
a number of community and charitable organizations 
in Houston and currently serves on the board of The 
Methodist Hospital and the Houston Grand Opera. A 
member of the Kappa Delta sorority, Mrs. Smith also 
serves as president of The Blue Bird Circle. 

Mr. Smith is a native of Montgomery, but has made 
his home in Houston since 1951. Mrs. Smith is a 
daughter of the late Dr. and Mrs. Albert 
H. Collins of Auburn and Lowndesboro. 

Dr. Collins was a former professor at 


To Auburn Alumni: 


On September 21, Auburn University began its 134th year of service to 
the people of Alabama and the region. For many reasons this fall is among 
the more special times in the University’s history. 


We have more students attending Auburn this year than any single campus 
in the state -- approximately 21,000, including the first three recipients 
of scholarships supported by the vanity tag “License to Learn” program. Our 
student body is growing in quality as well as quantity. For instance, the 
average ACT scores of our entering freshmen in 1988 reached 23.6, an AU 
record that far exceeds the national average of 18.8. 


To accommodate the many excellent students who come here, we are 
continuing to build on a qualified faculty. One example is through the 
Eminent Scholars program, designed to bring world class faculty to campus. 


Before the academic year ends our students will be able to study in the 
expanded Ralph Brown Draughon Library. The library is the heart of the 
institution and this expansion, to be completed this spring, will give 
needed space to house the materials to help students further their 
education. Many of you have given generously to make our expanded library a 
reality and we appreciate your support. 


With the start of classes, a new chemistry building for classroom and 
laboratory work was in use. Several other new buildings are under way, or 
will be shortly. Under construction is an aerospace engineering and 
classroom facility, and buildings approved by the Board of Trustees include 
a swim complex, a second chemistry building, a life sciences facility, a new 
building for the College of Business and three new residence halls. 


I also want to report that our employees in the Alumni and Development 
Office are at work with important goals designed to improve the University. 
A committee approved by Batey Gresham, Gilmer Blackburn and myself is 
reviewing candidates for an executive director. The committee will submit 
five or six names to Batey, Gilmer and me for a final decision. 


Finally, this fall is special to us because we will host the University 
of Alabama on December 2 in the first football game ever to be played on our 


campus between the two universities. I'm sure you join me as we look foward 
to this and other academic and cultural activities that mark this exciting 
time. 


I deeply appreciate Auburn Alumni and all you do for Auburn. 
you can come to the campus this fall for a visit. 


I hope 


Very sincerely, 


Six 


James E. Martin 
President 


A LAND-GRANT UNIVERSITY 


Auburn and later Alabama State Super- 
intendent of Education. 

First preference for the Albert J. and 
Julia C. Smith Scholarships will be given 
to children of PSE employees or appli- 
cants from Montgomery County, Ala., or 
Harris County, Tex. Applicants must also 
have a record of academic excellence, 
be accepted into the College of Engi- 
neering or the College of Education, and 
be able to demonstrate financial need 
as determined by the university's office 
of financial aid. 


Screening Commnittee 
Begins Executive 
Director Search 


The screening committee to identify 
candidates for the position of executive 
director of Alumni and Development at 
Auburn has been appointed by President 


James E. Martin ’54 from recommenda- 
tions provided by Auburn University 
Foundation President J. Gilmer Black- 
burn 50 and Alumni Association Pres- 
ident Batey M. Gresham, Jr., 57. Mr 
Blackburn and Mr. Gresham each recom- 
mended five members, with Dr. Martin 
selecting three. 

The committee will be chaired by 
Walter L. (Oogie) Martin °53 of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Other members include: 
William H. Jordan °59, Fort Payne; E. 
Wycliffe Orr 68, Gainesville, Ga.; John 
H. Sanders ’43, Kingsport, Tenn.; Pamela 
Wells Sheffield °65, Ozark; Earl H. 
(Buddy) Weaver °62, Brewton; Claude 
I. Carter ’41, Montrose; James N. Long 
62, Birmingham; GJ. Tankersley °43, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles D. Hudson °50, 
LaGrange, Ga.;, and Ann E. Thompson 
54, Paul F. Parks 56, and Hindman Wall 
°58, all of Auburn. 

The committee has begun a nation- 
wide search to identify five to six highly 
qualified candidates for the executive 
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director position. A selection committee 
consisting of Dr. Martin, Mr. Blackburn, 
and Mr. Gresham will make the final 
choice of an individual to fill the 
position. Dr. Martin has said he hopes 
to have the position filled by late 
October, if possible. 


Nichols Honored 
Through Gift 


To Chemistry 


An endowment made recently honor- 
ing the late Samuel H. Nichols, Jr., who 
taught chemistry for 30 years at Auburn 
before retiring in 1974, will support 
scholarships and graduate student 
fellowships in the Department of Chem- 
istry. The gift was made to the Auburn 
University Foundation by Margaret M. 
Nichols of Auburn, widow of the late 
Professor Nichols, who died in 1982. 


“Tt has been dedicated, outstanding 
faculty members such as Professor 
Nichols who have built Auburn into the 
caliber of institution it is today,” said 
President James E. Martin ‘54 upon 
accepting the gift. “We are very happy 
that Mrs. Nichols and the Nichols family 
have made this gift. It will be a fitting 
tribute to Professor Nichols to have his 
name linked with Auburn students who 
are following in his footsteps in the study 
of chemistry.” 

The agreement outlining the gift 
stipulates that earnings from the invested 
principal are to support scholarships for 
chemistry students, fellowships for 
graduate students, or the general 
enhancement of the Department of 
Chemistry. 

To commemorate the memorial 
endowment, a plaque honoring Profes- 
sor Nichols is to be placed in the 
multidisciplinary laboratory in the new 
chemistry building, scheduled to open 
this fall. 
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POINTS & VIEWS 


Here and There— 


A Traveler 
of the Back Roads 


By Jerry Roden, Jr. 46 


My aversion to big cities, large crowds, and 
cluttered malls has convinced some young 
acquaintances that I am less than fully civilized. 
My affection for abandoned farms, 
lonely back roads, and untram- 
meled wilderness occasionally 
raises an eyebrow among my most 
seasoned friends. And certain 
impulses that course through my 
veins from time to time make me 
RODEN wonder if something deep within 
me remains essentially untamed. 

Three related events of the Labor Day weekend 
illustrate the measure of my resistance to societal 
restraints. First, during the early hours of my 
freedom from toil, I paid an obligation of affection 
by accompanying two young friends on a 
shopping venture across the Chattahoochee to 
Columbus Square Mall. In the midst of the maze 
which constitutes this particular shopping center, 
the leader of our expedition noted that she had 
chosen Columbus Square over a larger mall only 
out of deference to my fear of mammoth 
merchandise marts. Silently, I thanked heaven for 
small favors and prayed that we might emerge 
from that congested labyrinth before the turn of 
the century. 


Later, in the very heart of my leave from labor, 
another debt of friendship made me a reluctant 
participant in an endless trek through all the 
recesses of the Village Mall and down the ceaseless 
corridors of K-Mart, and as I toddled and stumbled 
through happy hordes of bargain hunters, I 
dreamed of the lovely days when a shaded 
meadow inhabited by contented cows covered 
the entire area around there. 

Soon after my emergence from the Auburn dens 
of commerce, fortune presented an opportunity 
to flee into a more congenial world. Rebecca’s 
Aunt Janie Harris Meadows had come down from 
Pinnell for a visit, the time for her return home 
had come, and Rebecca and I had the privilege 
of transporting her. Miss Janie is a sprightly ninety- 
year-old with a zest for adventure unimpaired by 
the passing years. Therefore, between Auburn and 
Waverly, Il asked if she objected to a detour through 
a back road to escape holiday traffic. 

With Miss Janie’s consent as a license, I swung 
off the main road into a wilderness excursion. 
As the houses thinned and the trees thickened 
on both sides of the road, my spirit lifted in 
anticipation, and in due course we came to the 
soothing view of Jones Mill Pond: first the 
expansive lake appeared from time to time 
through breaks in the surrounding foliage and 
then we were on the road below the high dam 
with its cascading waterfall. 

Past Jones Mill, dwellings disappeared entirely, 
the woods became lovely, dark, and deep and 
continued thus for several miles. The deer were 
running that day, they dashed in front of us 
constantly, and once a tiny fawn pranced down 
the road before us for one hundred yards or more. 
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We only glimpsed but deeply sensed the presence 
of other wildlife: quail, rabbit, raccoon, squirrel, 
and turkey. 

Throughout the reaches of our wilderness 
wandering, we encountered no other ‘human 
being, and the only signs of man were the road 
and two lovely, lonely chapels—each set like a 
jewel in a neat clearing surrounded by tall trees. 
The chapels appropriately bear the names of Peace 
and Goodwilland New Harmony. 

Several minutes past New Harmony, we 
emerged from the wilderness onto a quiet paved 
road which runs up through the countryside to 
the backside of Camp Hill. We skirted through 
the back streets of Camp Hill, turned onto the 
main highway to Pinnell, and cruised quietly to 
Miss Janie’s house. Safely back in her own living 
room, Miss Janie said with a note of satisfaction: 
“When you say a back road, you mean a back 
road, don’t you?” And I answered “Yes, ma’am” 
with a deep sense of reconciliation as memories 
of shopping malls submerged beneath images of 
sparkling waterfalls, emerald foliage, and dancing 
fawns. 


** * 


An Intellectual Force—Mrs. Frances McLeod 
retired as a member of the Auburn University 
Department of English faculty in 1975, but she 
continues to exert a strong good influence through 
personal contacts. Once recently, three diverse 
acquaintances quoted her to me on. three 
consecutive days. Both Dr. Charles Simmons and 
Wayne Ragland have suggested that I interview 
“Miss Frances” for a forthcoming column, and that 
I promise to do—given time and opportunity, for 
an interview with Miss Frances, like a good meal, 
should not be rushed. 


Esoterica for Everyone— 
Old Implements 


By Bob Sanders ’52 


We take a magazine called Country Living. It’s 
a Hearst publication. The first time we ever noticed 
it was a few years ago, when Frosty was 
squandering some time when she should have 
been hoeing and plowing by lounging in luxury 
at Baptist Montclair in Birmingham. So we 
subscribed. We liked it. Still do, even though it 
is showing increasing signs of falling into the same 
trap as Southern Living; that is, becoming so 
successful and so slick, that it loses the relative 
simplicity and rusticity that drew you to it in the 
first place—too brazenly pandering to yuppies. 
But it still has its moments, many of them. 

For instance, in a recent issue, it had a pictorial 
essay on old one-room schoolhouses. These 
happened to be in Michigan, and while, truth to 
tell, they still look a little neater than the ones 
we knew about, the sense of recognition is 
immediately there. 

Mother recently dug up an old project of her 
school days, one in which she had drawn a 
carefully lined and marked county map of our 
home county—with all the beats and main roads— 
and the locations of all the little county schools. 
There were more than 50 of them, in our little 
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county, one literally within walking distance,. 


maybe a pretty good walking distance, of every 
child. Quite amazing, really. The teachers boarded 
with local families. 

Now that I think of it, a teacher boarding with 
Grandpa and Grandma was somehow a factor in 
the bitter feud that developed between Grandpa 
and his brother, my great-uncle, Josie. Where did 
she go? Did she know the part she played in a 
life-long family split? 

But the part in the magazine that really caught 
my eye, was a section they called Rusting 
Memorabilia—many pictures of old, rusting, 
abandoned farming equipment. There’s a hay rake, 
a mule- or horse-drawn hay rake, exactly like the 
one we used to have. My goodness, the hours 
I've spent on one just like it. It is the essence 
of simplicity—two tall, wide-apart metal wheels, 
connected by an axle-frame that is also the anchor 
for 25 or so curved tines, a metal fanny-fitting 
(more or less) seat, a tongue and place to hitch 
the mules, anda lever to raise and lower the raking 
tines. That’s all there is to it. 

And the work we did with it was among the 
easiest of all farm work. You just went round and 
round the field of mown, dried (just enough, not 
too much) hay, raking the sericea or lespedeza 
or soybean or johnsongrass, or whatever kind of 
hay into, first, windrows, and then piles, ready 
for loading onto the hay wagons. Easy, on me, 
and on the mules. I wonder what happened to 
our old rake. I don’t recall seeing it around the 
barn on recent trips to Frontier Country» 

And there’s a picture of a mule-drawn mower. 
That was a little bit stickier work. I've thought 
many times since, that a mower like that, with 
its sickle bar sticking out there, anxious to chop 
off anything in its path, was a mighty dangerous 
tool. A body could have fallen off in front of that 
thing and been sliced up like salami...but, I reckon, 
I never was. 

Mowing was pretty work, when everything went 


LICENSE TO LEARN—The first three recipients of Auburn’s 
new License to Learn Academic Scholarships were recently 
congratulated by President James E. Martin. Pictured with 
Dr. Martin from left are freshmen Jeff Baumbach of Huntsville, 
Steve Beaty of Trussville, and Meredith Bell of Montgomery. 
Money for the scholarships came from the proceeds from 
Auburn vanity tag sales. The tags are available from county 
probate judges’ offices. —Photo by AU Photo Services 


well—if the field was nice and level and there 
were no stumps or rocks or holes or yellowjacket 
nests. But we also often used the mower to cut 
weeds in the pasture, where all four of the above 
mentioned items abounded. And the blade would 
get jammed and have to be unclogged, after which 
it would zip back and forth; and you’d sometimes 
hit a sapling that would bring the operation to 
a halt, suddenly. 

But there were some good times: two mowers 
(with Cousin James ) going in Uncle Kent's picture- 
perfect little meadow field on the old Pierson 
place, then the raking and loading, and going up 
steep Bickerstaff Hill with a huge load that made 
the mules far below look like dwarf animals, with 
scary, deep, deep ditches on each side of the 
narrow road... 

Several old tractors are pictured, as they slowly 
disintegrate among the weeds. There’s a Farmall 
“M” model, a little bigger but similar to the “H” 
model our neighbor bought. We thought that was 
about the greatest thing to ever come down the 
pike. He’d hire out to cut up other people’s land. 
There was no thought of cultivating with it, that 
was done with mules, but he’d disc your field 
for you. That was back when tractor companies 
were what tractor companies were supposed to 
be, when you had Case tractors and Farmall 
tractors, not Case-International, or some such 
foolishness. You had Massey-Harris tractors and 
Allis-Chalmers tractors, and Ford tractors and 
Minneapolis-Moline tractors, and Avery tractors 
and Olive tractors, and John Deere tractors, of 
course. 

Farmall came out with the Cub, which could, 
on a good day, maybe do the work of two mules. 
A moderate-sized lawn tractor of modern vintage 
could probably whip it bad in a pulling contest, 
but it served a purpose. People could cultivate 
with it, even on our hillsides; and it was fun to 
go out riding on it in the woods on a Sunday 
afternoon, as today’s youngsters might go out on 
one of these four-wheeler affairs. Several people 
in Our community got one, even Cousin Baily, 
who had always taken such pride in his fat, slick 
horses. 

They look lonesome, the old mowers and rakes 
and wagons and tractors and cultivators, going 
back to dust. But they look, somehow, kind of 
proud and defiant, too, as if to say, “Don’t forget 
us, We were there when you needed us.” 

And they were. 


Behind the Headlines— 
The Bottom Line 


By Kaye Lovvorn '64 


The cars piled high with bicycles, pillows, 
boxes, and microwave ovens have almost quit 
streaming onto the Auburn streets again. Instead 
they've unloaded and moved into a steady round 
of slow movement up College, Thach, and 
Magnolia. The madness of Auburn at noon and 
4:45 p.m. reminds those of us who've been here 
all summer that it’s time to brown-bag lunch again 
or eat next door. Coeds looking for lamps and 
curtains to fix up their apartments and dorm rooms 
are helping Wal-Mart break sales records. The 
freshmen have had their traditional picnic on the 
president's lawn. Stacks of textbooks await the first 
day of class. Students are selecting winter Auburn 
attire for the filming of the Good Morning America 
“Good Morning” on Haley Center Concourse on 
Thursday for airing next January. The faculty have 


back-to-back meetings. Final registration for fall 
quarter takes place tomorrow and Wednesday. 
Department heads—particularly in areas such as 
English, chemistry and math— brace for the final 
onslaught and the word on just how far above 
21,000 students Auburn will go this quarter. It’s 
fall quarter in Auburn again, a new school year, 
and the University is readying itself to be about 
its reason for existence. 

Meanwhile on the edge of campus those of 
us who work in the Alumni Center await a new 
year too. 

After a long year of strain, confusion, mixed 
emotions and feelings, we also feel the mixed 
eagemess and trepidation with which the faculty 
and students greet the new year. Members of the 
Alumni Board, the Administration, and the 
Trustees met recently. A committee will soon 
begin reviewing applications for executive 
director. And Acting Director Dee Powell has made 
great progress toward pulling the staff together 
and building relationships with the academic areas 
of the campus. Numbers of alumni are coming 
by to see and enjoy the new Alumni Center. 

But if you’ve read some of the newspapers in 
Alabama, you've all heard how many people are 
not making gifts to Auburn any more or not paying 
dues, etc.; both “sides” in this controversy (or 
perhaps there’s more than two these days)—if 
you believe what you read in the newspapers— 
have sworn they'll never give another penny based 
on the actions of the alumni board or they'll never 
give another penny based on the actions of the 
administration or they'll never pay dues again 
because of blah, blah, blah. You get the picture. 
Any excuse is a good one if you don’t want to 
pay dues, or make an annual gift, or support the 
college from which you graduated. 

Most people, however, are not taking that 
attitude. 

In comparison, for the same time last year (i.e. 
Sept. 11, 1988), money coming into the Alumni 
and Development Office for the year is up from 
$14,262,004 in 1988 to $14,622,322 in 1989. The 
number of participants is up from 37,494 to 39,626. 
Those figures include all donations to the 
university which are processed through the 
Alumni and Development Office as well as all 
dues payments, etc. Naturally, the figures look 
better in some areas than others. For instance, 
life installment payments are down 22 percent 
but annual dues payments are up 19 percent and 
joint dues payments are up 43 percent. Total 
income from dues is up $14,434 from last year 
at this time. 

Gifts to the Auburn University Foundation also 
show that same up and down situation with an 
overall increase. The star of the Foundation giving 
is Auburn Annual Giving, which increased from 
$606,288 last year to $749,259 this year, showing 
a corresponding increase of donors from 5,255 
last year to 6,384 as of Sept. 11 this year. Total 
Foundation giving for the year has reached $11.9 
million from 14,953 gifts compared to $11.7 
million last year and 15,707 gifts. 

On behalf of the faculty and students of Auburn 
University who will benefit as a result of those 
gifts to Auburn and those of us in the Alumni 
& Development Office who appreciate your 
support and concern, we all say thank you. 


About Architecture 


Back in the summer, Architecture Dean Ray 
Parker ’69 and I spent a couple of hours talking 
about his plans and aspirations for the School of 
Architecture and how he made the transition here 
from an architecture practice. However, we spent 
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so much time on the future that we didn’t get 
around to talking much about the good things 
that had happened in his area during the past 
year. I later collected some of those from Dean 
Parker’s report to President James E. Martin on 
the activities and accomplishments of the 1988- 
89 year. And though I didn’t manage to work those 
into the story on page 13, I can’t resist touching 
a few of the highlights here: 

Auburn architecture students did well in 
national competitions, winning First and Third 
Prizes in the National Trust Housing Infill 
Competition, Third Prize in the Historic Architec- 
tural Building Survey Competition, and three of 
the five Honorable Mention Recognitions awarded 
in the Venice, Calif., competition sponsored by 
the Los Angeles Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. 

While the architecture students were winning 
prizes for their work in competitions across the 
US., Prof. William Gwin '67 of the Department 
of Architecture won one of the top two awards 
for teaching excellence at Auburn, when he 
received the Burlington Northern Foundation 
Achievement Award, presented during June 
commencement exercises. 

Although funded research opportunities for 
faculty in the School of Architecture are scarce, 
faculty in the Department of Building Science 
pursued research in a number of areas including 
bar code technology, gamma-ray imaging, 
computerized scheduling, demand forecasting 
models, and analysis of construction site injuries 
with the support of grants from industry. 

Industrial Design students Tom Dempsey and 
Clay Johnson shared first place in the National 
L.D.E.A. Design Competition for their develop- 
ment of a portable X-Ray unit. Industrial Design 
also added an advisory council with members 
from industry, meaning that each program area 
now has its own advisory council. 


A New Look 


Before we updated The Alumnews “look” a 
few years ago, we asked our readers to respond 
to questions on a number of topics and several 
of them correctly detected that we were consid- 
ering some changes. Consequently, we got several 
requests along the lines of “don’t change it too 
much.” Well, as you've already noted, we’ve made 
a few updates again. Ginger Freeman, a senior 
in visual art, who joined us in the middle of 
summer quarter, designed the new look. Man- 
aging editor Mike Jernigan planned the changes 
in conjunction with assistant editor Mary Ellen 
Hendrix, keeping in mind the editor’s prejudices 
and the injunction “don’t change it too much.” 
We hope you like this first step in our new look. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Travelin’ Tigers 
Set Four Trips 
For Football 


The Alumni Association and Fair 
Winds Travel are offering four travel 
packages to Tiger away football games 
this fall, including tips to Knoxville 
(Tennessee), Lexington (Kentucky), 
Tallahassee (Florida State), and Atlanta/ 
Athens (Georgia). 

The Auburn-Tennessee package, set 
for Sept. 29-Oct. 1, includes two nights 
at the Knoxville Hilton, a welcome 
cocktail party, and a game day buffet. 
Prices per person are single ($260), 
double ($150), triple ($120), quad 
($100), and children staying in same 
room with parents ($23). Package 
participants and all alumni in town for 
the game are also invited toa Friday night 
pep rally in the Hilton’s Smoky Mountain 
Ballroom, sponsored by the Smoky 
Mountain Auburn Club and the Alumni 
Association. Cost is $3 per person, with 
a live band and cash bar provided. 

The Marriott-Griffin Gate will host 
participants on the Auburn-Kentucky 
package to Lexington Oct. 6-8. The price 
includes two nights at the Marriott resort, 
a welcome cocktail party, a game day 
buffet, and transportation to and from 
the game. Prices per person are single 
($285), double ($170), tiple ($140), 
quad ($120), and children staying in 
parents’ room ($33). Packages including 
air transportation from Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, or Montgomery are also 
available at an additional charge along 
with options for three-night accommo- 
dations, a horse country tour, a golf 
package, and a trip to Keeneland for an 
afternoon of horse racing. Friday night 
prior to the game, the Bluegrass Auburn 
Club will host a pre-game social at the 
Marriott, from 6 to 7:30 p.m. There will 
be a live band and cash bar. Admission 
is $5 per couple, with children under 
12 admitted free. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ALUMNI AND DEVELOPMENT 
AUBURN UNIVERSITY 


Auburn University invites applications and nominations tor the position 
of Executive Director of Alumni and Development. The successful 
candidate must exhibit a commitment to academic excellence and be 
dedicated to the land-grant philosophy of providing a comprehensive 
Program of teaching, research and public service to the people of 
Alabama. Professional development experience is required Types of 
fund raising activities administered include gifts for academic and 
research programs, athletic contributions, capital fund drives, Auburn 
Annual Giving, deterred gifts, and corporate and foundation support 


The Executive Director reports to the President of Auburn Un versity 


The Search Committee will begin screening applications on September 
30, 1989. 


SALARY: Negotiable 


TO APPLY: Send vita, letter of application specifically addressing 
experience relating to each qualification above, and names of three 
Current references including titles, addresses and telephone numbers 
to: 


Or. Walter L. Martin, Chair 

Alumni and Development Executive Director Search 
Office of the President 

107 Samford Hail 

Auburn University, AL 36849-5113 


Auburn University is an Equal Opportunity and 


Affirmative Action Employer 
Minorities and Women Are Encouraged to Apply 
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When the Tigers take on the Florida 
State Seminoles in Tallahassee, the 
Tallahassee Hilton will serve as Auburn 
headquarters Oct. 20-22. The package 
includes two nights lodgings, a welcome 
cocktail party, a game day buffet, and 
transportation to and from the game. 
Prices per person are single ($230), 
double ($140), triple ($110), quad 
($95), and children in parents’ room 
($30). 

The Traveling Tigers will stay down 
the road in Atlanta for the Auburn- 
Georgia weekend Nov. 17-19. The 
Georgia game package includes two 
nights at the Marriott-Perimeter Center 
in Atlanta, a welcome cocktail party, a 
game day buffet, and transportation to 
and from Athens for the game. Prices 
per person are: single ($210), double 
($140), triple ($110), quad ($95), and 
children in parents’ room ($30). Alumni 
and friends are also invited to a Friday 
evening pep rally at the Sheraton Century 
Center on Century Center Boulevard, 
sponsored by the Atlanta Area Auburn 
Club. Cost is $5, and a live band will 
entertain from 8 p.m. until midnight. 


War Eagle Traveler 
Reunion Nov. 4, 
Six New Trips Set 


A presentation on upcoming tours, 
memories of past trips, and sharing time 
with old and new friends are the main 
attractions in store during the fifth War 
Eagle Travelers Reunion on Saturday, 
Nov. 4, the day of the Auburn-Florida 
football game. All former travelers as well 
as those interested in upcoming trips are 
invited to attend the festivities, which 
will be held at the Auburn Alumni 
Center. 

Six all-new trips are tentatively sche- 
duled for 1990. The Egypt-Legends of 
the Nile trip Feb. 8-19 will kick off the 
year’s travels, taking participants to 
Aswan, Edfu, Esna, Luxor, and Cairo in 
the land of the pharaohs. Next, it’s off 
to down under, with a Feb. 28-Mar. 19 
voyage to Australia and New Zealand. 
Stops include Auckland, Cairns, Mount 
Cook, Queenstown, and Sydney, among 
others. A Southern Caribbean cruise is 
the year’s third adventure, March 24-31. 
Ports of call for the cruise ship Regent 
Sun are Grenada, Barbados, Martinique, 
Mario-Galante, and St. Thomas. 

June 4-17, the War Eagle Travelers will 
return to the USSR for a second straight 
year on the Golden Pathways of the Czars 
trip. The land and river trip includes visits 
to Moscow, Kanlinin, Uglich, Yaroslavl, 
Kostroma, Gorky, Kazan, and Leningrad 
along with a short stay in West Berlin. 
Europe will again be the destination June 
22-July 4 for the Romance of the Seine 
trip. Paris, Cuadebec, Rouen, Les Ande- 
lys, Vernon, and London are the stops 
along the way. Finally, the cruise ship 
Princess will depart for a July 14-26 
voyage through Alaska’s Inside Passage 
during the Midnight Sun Express and 
Alaska Passage cruise. 


Schedule of Events for 
Golden Eagles Reunion ’89 


Thursday, October 26, 1989 


Noon 


Noon - 


5:00 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. - 
6:00 p.m. 


Lunch On Your Own - 
A list of restaurants will be included in your registration 
folder. 


Registration - 
Meeting Room 2 - AU Hotel & Conference Center 


Welcome Reception - 

President’s Home - 

Dr. and Mrs. Martin will be there to greet you. 

(Dress: “Sunday Best”) 

Transportation will be provided from the AU Hotel and 
Conference Center. 


Dinner On Your Own - 
A list of restaurants will be included in your registration 
folder. 


Friday, October 27, 1989 


8:00 a.m. - 
5:00 p.m. 
10:00 a.m. - 
11:45 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. - 
10:45 a.m. 


11:00 a.m. - 
11:45 a.m. 


Noon 


1:30 p.m. 
2:30 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. 


Registration - 

Meeting Room 2 - AU Hotel and Conference Center. 
MINI SEMINARS - 

The seminars will be located in the auditorium of the 
AU Hotel and Conference Center. (Dress: Casual) 


Dr. Robert Overstreet - 
Performance by Director of AU Readers Theater 


Dr. Thomas Smith - 
Performance by Auburn University Singers 
Lunch On Your Own - 


A list of restaurants will be included in your registration 
folder. 


Campus Bus Tours 


You may sign up for a tour at registration. (Dress: 
Casual) 
Tours leave from AU Hotel and Conference Center. 


Golden Eagle Group Picture - 
Auburn Alumni Center 
317 South College Street 


Induction Banquet for Class of 1939 - 

Honoring All Golden Eagles. 

AU Hotel and Conference Center - Grand Ballroom 
Golden Eagle Dance immediately following induction 
ceremony. (Dress: “Sunday Best”) 


Saturday, October 28, 1989 


8:00 a.m. - 
11:00 a.m. 


*11:00 a.m. 


*1:30 p.m. 


Registration 
Meeting Room 2 - AU Hotel and Conference Center 
Annual Homecoming Luncheon - 


AU Hotel and Conference Center 
(Dress: Ball Game Attire) 


Auburn vs. Miss. State Football Game - 
Jordan-Hare Stadium 


The rest of the weekend will be free time. 


“If kick-off time is changed for the Auburn vs. Miss. State Football Game, 
our Reunion schedule on Saturday will be adjusted and you will be notified 
at reunion registration. 
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Russian Professor 
Finds Auburn 
Much Like Home 


By Mike Jernigan 80 


ladimir Stratanovich feels a little 
bit like a kid in a candy store. 
The youngish Suzdal, U.S.S.R., 
native, who in jeans and tennis shoes 
looks more like a student than a holder 
of the Candidate of Science (Ph.D.) 
degree in sociology from Moscow State 
University, is visiting the Auburn campus 
through January to help establish con- 
tacts for a possible cooperative agree- 
ment between the university and a group 
of Soviet non-governmental research 
organizations. While he visited the U.S. 
once before—a 1979 trip to the North- 
east that included stops at MIT and 
Harvard—his most profound impression 
of America continues to be its profusion 
of consumer goods, a facet of American 
culture that never ceases to leave the 
Soviet academician in awe. 

“The greatest difference between my 
country and the United States, at least 
on the level of an ordinary person, is 
the excellent system of consumer goods 
and distribution in America,” says Prof. 
Stratanovich, who says his personal 
favorites among all those consumer 
goods are peanut butter and ham- 
burgers, though not necessarily in 
combination. “You can buy anything, 
anywhere, at roughly the same prices. 
And best of all, there are no lines. The 
entire American system is geared toward 
saving time. 

“In my country, we still have many 
difficulties to overcome in both our 
production and distribution of goods. 
We are making some progress in those 
areas, but it will take time.” 

Prof. Stratanovich is also team- 
teaching an international development 
seminar with Conner Bailey, associate 
professor of agricultural economics and 
rural sociology. He first met Auburn’s 
Michael Urban, an associate professor in 
the Department of Political Science, a 
decade ago, and again last year while 
Dr. Urban travelled the Soviet Union 
studying recent changes in domestic 
politics. Dr. Urban suggested that, 
because of mutual research interests, 
Prof. Stratanovich meet Dr. Bailey. The 
Soviet’s visit, jointly sponsored by a 
group of non-governmental organiza- 
tions in his homeland and Auburn's 
Colleges of Agriculture and Liberal Arts, 
is the end result. 

Though Prof. Stratanovich savors his 
dual roles as tourist and conspicuous 
consumer, his primary purpose in 
visiting Auburn is to take another bit of 
American know-how home. With the 
loosening of governmental controls in 
many areas of Soviet life resulting from 
reforms instituted by General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev, the Soviets are taking 
the first hesitant steps toward private 
enterprise, at least in the areas of 
scientific and academic cooperation. 


FROM THE STEPPES TO THE PLAINS—Soviet academic Vladimir Stratanovich is in the 
midst of spending six months on the Auburn campus, team-teaching a graduate seminar while 
working to establish contact between Auburn and several Soviet non-governmental organizations. 
He foresees continued improvement in U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations as well as a growing role for 
private enterprise in Soviet life. —Photo by Mike Jernigan 


Private constituency groups such as the 
American Medical Association and even 
the Rotary Club, while virtually innumer- 
able in the U.S., are unheard of in the 
US.S.R. But now, thanks to perestroika, 
Soviets like Prof. Stratanovich are laying 
the groundwork for their country’s first 
non-governmental organizations. 

“The U.S. is very experienced in the 
concepts and operations of non- 
governmental interest groups,” Prof. 
Stratanovich says. “In the U.S.S.R. we have 
never had such organizations, so we are 
really just now beginning them at the 
grass roots level. 

“Gradually, we hope to establish 
research cooperatives with branches all 
over the Soviet Union,” he continues, 
likening his vision to the system of 
Cooperative Extension Service offices 
Auburn maintains throughout the state. 
“Auburn also has a very good system of 
research and alumni contacts around the 
world through its international programs 
in agriculture and fisheries, which I think 
hold many lessons for our network back 
home.” 

Prof. Stratanovich’s first priority is to 
establish fledgling organizational struc- 
tures in his own country, but his dream 
doesn’t stop there. He also hopes to 
eventually help realize a global network 
linking researchers and scientists in a 
cooperative effort to solve common 
problems facing all nations—environ- 
mental destruction, resource depletion, 
the pursuit of quality medical care, and 
the quest for new sources of energy. 
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“IT see a real lack of integration in 
contemporary social sciences,” Prof. 


Stratanovich laments. “Specialists around . 


the world have no connections on the 
international level. Although there is 
abundant financial support, much 
money goes to support projects which 
fail because they lack an interconnecting 
structure linking them to other devel- 
opments in the same fields elsewhere.” 

Such a massive task as providing for 
and financing this type of multinational 
network might seem a job more suited 
to the world’s governments, but Prof. 
Stratanovich insists the private course is 
best. “The reason I prefer a non- 
governmental approach is that govern- 
ment organizations tend to be overly 
bureaucratic, and therefore slow- 
moving. That's the evil of bureaucracy 
in any part of the world, whether it be 
capitalist, socialist, or communist. 

“The urgency of the problems facing 
the world demand rapid results. We can’t 
afford to waste any time.” 

In order for such an organization to 
truly succeed, Prof. Stratanovich says 
people must rid themselves of national 
stereotypes. “It’s necessary to have 
enlightened people participating if such 
a network is to function. We must gain 
support in both the U.S. and U.SS.R., 
especially among the young and the 
intellectuals. The ideal would be to 
achieve a global culture, where the world 
as a whole came first and individual 
nations second.” 

But such a grand vision lies far in the 


future, if at all. Prof. Stratanovich is the 
first to admit that the stereotypes people 
have of each other are deeply imbedded 
and difficult to remove. In fact, such 
stereotyping is making him feel right at 
home during his current visit. 

“Auburn and the South remind me 
very much of home in terms of social 
behavior,” he notes. “I was born in Deep 
Russia, and this is the Deep South. The 
people are very similar in that they are 
generally religious, quiet, polite, and 
very family-oriented. But many Russians 
think all Americans are hostile to the 
U.S.S.R. They think that America is very 
militarized and is out to be master of 
the world. Many Americans view the 
Soviet Union the same way. 

“These perceptions are gradually 
changing, but there is still much work 
to be done by the mass media in both 
countries before they are totally over- 
come. Much progress is being made, 
however, and the Soviet press is now 
much more critical of domestic prob- 
lems than in the past.” 

Even more important than media 
perceptions, Prof. Stratanovich feels, are 
personal contacts. “When I first visited 
America, I thought everything here was 
totally different,” he says. “But after I had 
been here a while, I realized that people 
are really about the same everywhere, 
only appearances differ. In essence, 
Americans and Russians are more similar 
to each other than to Europeans because 
both countries had revolutions against 
European type governments. 

“It's now much easier for Soviets to 
visit the U.S. and Americans to visit the 
U.S.S.R. In fact, one of the things I'm 
working on is arranging an exchange of 
Auburn and Russian students to work on 
joint research programs. These kinds of 
contacts can change the stereotypes 
people have about each other very 
quickly.” 

Prof. Stratanovich also sees other 
similarities between Americans and their 
Soviet counterparts. “The procedures of 
education and the average students are 
much alike,” he says, having gained first- 
hand knowledge of American college 
teaching methods and student attitudes 
while co-teaching the Auburn seminar. 
“The main difference is that Soviet 
college education is paid for by the state, 
and students must choose their specialty 
in their first year. American universities 
are also much better equipped, espe- 
cially with computers. Colleges in the 
US.S.R. are mainly teaching institutions, 
while those in the U.S. are more business 
and research oriented.” 

Overall, Prof. Stratanovich says, the 
similarities between the two nations far 
outweigh the differences. He expects the 
resemblance to grow as perestroika 
becomes further entrenched—a process 
he feels is inevitable. “I can see greater 
cooperation coming in the future, 
especially if the reforms in my country 
continue. The majority of Soviets support 
Mr. Gorbachev's reforms, but his main 
problem is that it’s easier to gain support 
at the grass roots and upper levels than 
at the middle levels. Most of his 


Opposition comes from middle-level 


bureaucrats. 


“Still, I think he will succeed in the 
long run—the next year will be the most 
vital. And I believe Soviet-American 
relations will continue to stabilize 


because of his success.” 
Meanwhile, Prof. Stratanovich plans to 


do his part as an unofficial, non- 


governmental Soviet ambassador. And 
he might find time to doa little shopping 
and take in a few sights along the way. 


Forestry Not 
Just a Walk 
In the Woods 


By Mary Ellen Hendrix ’84 


ention a career in forestry says 
M Auburn Forestry Dean Emmett 

F. Thompson and some stu- 
dents imagine a simplistic life full of 
serene walks in the woods—a hermit’s 
perfect occupation. However, he adds, 
this scenario is far from the reality of 
today’s forester. 

More than 70 percent of the land of 
the United States—1.6 billion acres— 
consists of forests and associated range- 
lands, according to U.S. Forest Service 
figures. More than one-third—737 
million acres—is covered by trees. In 
Alabama, two-thirds of the land is 
forested. Along with the magnitude of 
America’s forest land comes the respon- 
sibility of caring for that land, a task 


As the only School of Forestry in the 
state, the demands for forestry education 
fall on Auburn. One of the biggest ¥ 


hindrances to that mission, said Dean 


Thompson, is the lack of space for his 
school. “The building we currently 
occupy housed 14 faculty when the last 
addition was completed more than 20 — 
years ago,” he said. “Today, we have 50 
individuals in the same space and are 
severely cramped in terms of classrooms, 
research laboratories, and office space. 
This figure includes tenure-track faculty 
as well as administrators and _profes- 
sional staff. 


“A new forestry building could be 
located near the Forest Products Labor- 
atory and the U.S. Forest Service Forestry 
Sciences Laboratory on Donahue near 
the edge of campus. In this location, 
away from the central core of the 
campus, we would have the architectural 
flexibility to permit a wooden structure.” 


As Dean Thompson talks about his 
school’s plans and hopes for a new 
building, his low-key manner takes on 
a hint of excitement. Unlike many of the 
other deans on campus, he is no 
newcomer to Auburn. Arriving in 1977 
to head the Forestry Department within 
the School of Agriculture, he subse- 
quently became acting dean when the 
department was elevated to school status 
in October 1984 by the Board of 
Trustees, and was named dean in 1985. 
Dean Thompson came to Auburn from 
Mississippi State University, where he 
served as professor and department 
head. Prior to that, he served on the 
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“Forestry is a very sophisticated profes- 
sion, one which needs not only technical 
skills but people skills as well. You don’t 
study forestry to get away from people. 
Our graduates deal with a wide variety 
of clientele—from bankers to farmers to 
widows who have inherited land.” 
Those studying forestry at Auburn 
have a choice among three majors: forest 
management, forest products, and forest 
engineering. Forest management majors 
manage the land to meet the market 
demands for timber as well as the 
responsibilities of protecting the envir- 
onment. They also may work for public 
agencies or consulting firms. Forest 
products majors manufacture, market, 
and design wood-base building mate- 
rials, such as fiber and particle-board, or 
solid wood products. Or they may work 
for associations that ensure wood meets 
set industry standards. The study of forest 
engineering, administered jointly by the 
School of Forestry and the College of 
Engineering, trains individuals to apply 
engineering and forestry principles to 
solve problems in the timber industry. 
The forestry job market and forestry 
enrollments nationwide have under- 
gone tremendous changes in the last 
decade. “During the early 1980s,” said 
Dean Thompson, “when the US. econ- 
omy was plagued with high inflation, 
high interest rates, and the wood-based 
industry was essentially in a depression 
while the rest of the economy was in 
a recession, forestry jobs were extremely 
scarce. But that changed starting in the 
mid-1980s. The situation has now 
completely turned around and we are 


unable to supply the demand for 
graduates.” 

The scarcity of jobs in the early 
eighties also was linked with peak 
enrollments nationally. Undergraduate 
forestry enrollment nationwide in 1980 
reached 12,533; by 1986 it had dropped 
to 5,900—the lowest level in 14 years. 
Auburn’s forestry program enrolled 99 
students in the fall of 1988—76 under- 
graduates and 23 graduate students. 
Dean Thompson projects the undergrad- 
uate enrollment, now less than half of 
what it was in the late 1970s, to be at 
100 students this fall, with the graduate 
enrollment expected to be 20 to 25. 

Auburn forestry graduates’ starting 
salaries fall into the $20,000 to $30,000 
range, according to the dean, who said 
that even traditionally lower-paying 
positions are beginning to offer higher 
salaries in answer to the increased 
demand for forestry expertise. 

Alabama has 22 million forested acres, 
the third largest acreage in the country. 
Oregon ranks first, Georgia second. 
Forest products represent Alabama’s 
largest manufacturing industry, bringing 
in $5 to $6 billion per year, but Dean 
Thompson said the state could double 
its timber industry growth by better 
application of existing technology. 
However, most of the state’s forest land 
is privately owned; thus, technology can 
be made available to owners but not 
forced upon them. More than 200,000 
private citizens own 75 percent of the 
forest land (about 16 million acres), with 


20 percent owned by the forest industry 
and°5 percent in public ownership. 

However, Dean Thompson believes 
that having most of the state’s forests 
under private control is actually an asset. 
Unlike the South, the West’s forests fall 
mostly under public ownership, a 
situation which has set the stage for 
tension between timber companies and 
interest groups who believe public land 
shouldn’t be used for timber harvesting. 

Another advantage of the South is its 
weather, which gives the region’s forest 
lands the fastest growing timber of any 
section in the country. Loblolly pine is 
the keystone of the Southern pine forest 
products industry, making up nearly half 
the total Southern pine inventory. 


“There has been a shift from the West 
to the South,” said the dean. “One of 
the most noted examples is Georgia 
Pacific, whose headquarters was moved 
from Oregon to Atlanta. Even big 
Western companies like Weyerhauser, 
whose headquarters is still in the West, 
have extensive operations in the South. 


“Many, if not most, private non- 
industrial landowners use their land for 
a multitude of reasons, and timber 
production is frequently not the most 
important of these,” he continued. To 
address environmental concerns and to 
enhance the recreational benefits of 
forestland, in addition to encouraging 
higher timber yield, the dean recognizes 
the need for further research and better 
public distribution of information. 


While the school is relatively new, 
forestry education at Auburn dates back 
to 1934 when forestry was taught within 
the Horticulture Department. But the 
program was temporarily discontinued 
after two years and reformed as a 
department in the School of Agriculture 
in 1946. 


Dean Thompson considers attainment 
of school status as the biggest achieve- 
ment of Auburn’s forestry program 
during his tenure on the Plains. He also 
speaks proudly of his school’s curricula, 
which are continually being revised, and 
the progress in graduate programs—in 
10 years the school went from having 
no graduate programs to 40 students 
pursuing Master of Science, Master of 
Forestry, and Ph.D. degrees. 


Another highlight of the school rests 
in the forestry faculty’s success at 
attracting funding for research; in the last 
five years the amount generated has 
quadrupled. The faculty presently work 
with about 50 different companies on 
various research projects. “Per faculty 
member, we have the best record of any 
school or college in the university for 
attracting research funding,” Dean 
Thompson said. About half of the 
faculty’s time is devoted to research, 
according to the dean, with 30 percent 
to teaching and 20 percent to service. 


Some of the many research problems 
Auburn’s forestry experts are tackling 
include: work in the control of forest 
vegetation to improve tree growth, 
effects of acid rain on pines, improve- 
ment of forest nursery management, 
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effects of harvesting on whitetail deer 
forage, effects of high temperatures on 
structural lumber, and the use of 
computer modelling to study lignin (a 
component of wood). Computers are 
being used in practically every aspect of 
forestry education, especially with the 
existence of several hundred software 
packages specialized for forestry. 

An element of forestry education 
unique to Auburn lies in the availability 
of a special center for student field 
experience. The Solon Dixon Forestry 
Education Center, completed in 1979 
and located near Andalusia, was made 
possible by the gifts of Dr. and Mrs. Solon 
Dixon and Mrs. Thelma Dixon. The old 
Dixon homestead rests on the 5,300 
acres that belong to the center and serves 
as the center’s office. Facilities include 
two dormitories, a classroom building, 
a dining hall, faculty quarters, and 
residences for the manager and assistant 
manager. 


Students spend one summer at the 
Dixon Center as part of the school’s 
curriculum learning tree and plant 
identification, forest surveying, forest 
measurements, and forestry operations. 
The acreage provides exposure to 
different types of forest management 
approaches and allows for increasing 
research potential. “The Dixon Center 
is the finest facility in the U.S. for 
instruction in forestry field skills,” said 
Dean Thompson. 


The dean also talks proudly of other 
centers, centers of excellence as he calls 
them, with which his school will address 
specific forestry issues. Recently, Auburn 
has developed a Forest Products Devel- 
opment Center within the School of 
Forestry, under the added support of the 
Alabama Forestry Commission and the 
Cooperative Extension Service, to 
expand forest-based economic develop- 


ment in Alabama. Other centers in the 
school’s plans address forest regenera- 
tion, forest engineering, and the 
enhancement of private forest 
productivity. 

Dr. Thompson has set ambitious five- 
year goals for his school, including 
doubling the 1988 undergraduate enroll- 
ment figure (to about 150), tripling 
graduate enrollment (to about 75), and 
maintaining at least 90 percent profes- 
sional employment for graduates. One 
option to increase graduate enrollment 
involves possibly establishing a Master 
of Forestry degree designed for those 
who have undergraduate degrees in 
another field. 


Also on his goals list is raising more 
money for his school; he wants to see 
a million-dollar endowment established 
as well as to obtain $200,000 in private 
support per year. Dean Thompson also 
knows the need of financial support for 
the new forestry building he envisions. 
As any good dean, he’s ambitious, but 
he’s gotten some help recently with the 
hiring of a constituency fundraiser 
assigned to forestry. 


Although money becomes a necessary 
preoccupation of Auburn’s deans, Dr. 
Thompson emphasizes that providing a 
quality education for Auburn students 
remains the crux of his school’s mission. 
“As a faculty, we are dedicated to 
working with our students to provide the 
best possible professional forestry 
education,” he said. “This means in- 
depth exposure to both field skills and 
the principles underlying the various 
disciplines important to forestry. Besides 
offering professional courses, we are also 
committed to a total curriculum which 
provides the depth and breadth of 
education necessary for career develop- 
ment and for graduates to be productive 
members of society.” 


HIGH TECH—Electrical engineering’s Yonhua Tzeng, one of seven recipients of this year’s 
Alumni Professorships, explains research techniques to graduate student Sandeep Govil. Dr. 


Tzeng and his students help Auburn’s research efforts remain competitive with other universities 


around the nation. 


—Photo by Jobn Grimmett 
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Tzeng Teaches 
Students to 
Compete in 
Electronics 


By John S. Grimmett ’89 


earing white coats, filter 

masks, and latex gloves and 

caps, Alumni Professor Yon- 
hua Tzeng and his students at Auburn’s 
Research Park are seeking breakthroughs 
in technological research. They compete 
with high-powered institutions such as 
MIT and Stanford University for govern- 
ment patents, industrial contracts, and 
prestige. 

Using an exotic array of equipment— 
complex lasers, excessively hot furnaces, 
and. homemade chemical reactors 
requiring strict safety measures—the 
students in Dr. Tzeng’s microelectronics 
laboratory want to set records for the 
smallest, most efficient circuitry. They 
work in a microscopic world, changing 
common gases and chemicals into 
particles no larger than a hair's width 
to build miniature electronic systems 
called integrated circuits. 

For Dr. Tzeng, an associate professor 
in Electrical Engineering and a native of 
Taiwan who immigrated to America 10 
years ago seeking better research oppor- 
tunities, the competitive rush provides 
an ideal environment for education. The 
intense awareness of national competi- 
tion separates the best students from the 
average and encourages them to excel 
in their research. “In the electronics 
field, teaching and research are one and 
the same,” says Dr. Tzeng. “Our students 
do most of our research, and they 
frequently make valuable discoveries. 

“Two Auburn undergraduates recently 
made a promising discovery in super- 
conductors, devices that do not resist 
electrical currents,” he says, explaining 
that researchers around the world are 
quickly developing superconductor 
technology, seeking an efficient way to 
harness this new source of potentially 
unlimited electrical energy. ‘They 
discovered a metal that would connect 
a superconducting circuit to a common 
transmission line such as copper without 
causing resistance,” he explains. The 
discovery is important because previous 
connectors, called interfaces, drained the 
power generated by the circuit, making 
the superconductor no more useful than 
conventional circuits. The College of 
Engineering has applied to patent the 
new interface. 

Dr. Tzeng came to Auburn six years 
ago after earning his doctorate from 
Texas Tech University. He decided to 
settle in the U.S. to take advantage of 
its leadership in world technology. 
“Taiwan's technology is growing,” he 
says, “but researchers there borrow basic 
ideas from American engineers.” 
Although he received handsome offers 
for research positions at major American 
corporations, he chose the academic life 
over the commercial treadmill and found 
Auburn particularly attractive because of 
its potential in the race for technology. 
“I had the impression that Auburn would 
grow rapidly,” he says, “and it has grown 
fast in every aspect. We have a new 
engineering building and a rapidly 


growing department, with well- 
equipped labs and good students.” 

But most importantly for Dr. Tzeng, 
the university setting offered him unique 
freedom and special rewards. “I chose 
the university over private corporations 
because at a university, a researcher can 
do what interests him the most,” he says. 
“In industry, profit motivates the 
researcher. At the university, a researcher 
can invest time not only for developing 
high-level technology, but also for 
teaching others.” 

Throughout their education, Dr. 
Tzeng’s students actively apply the latest 
electronic theory in the laboratory and 
set their sights on the highest prize in 
research—a breakthrough that will 
change the way humans live. For 
example, along with their superconduc- 
tor research, students recently invented 
a process for coating metals with 
diamond, the hardest substance on earth, 
making circuits that tolerate extreme 
heat and pressure. “By heating an oxygen 
compound with a torch, we can create 
solid diamond in about thirty minutes,” 
he explains. “Someday we might cheaply 
coat common knives and razors with 
diamond, so that everyone will need 
only one razorblade, for example, in a 
lifetime.” 

But the route to such advances is long 
and tedious, with other universities 
encroaching on Auburn’s research 
constantly. “Although we invented the 
diamond coating process,” says Dr. 
Tzeng, “hundreds of laboratories are 
performing the same experiment today 
with better results.” And students earn 
their success only after experiencing the 
hazards of learning under competitive 
pressure. 

“They start with nothing,” Dr. Tzeng 
explains. “They know nothing about 
how to research, test, experiment, and 
present their results. But during their 
education they learn first-hand how to 
work in the laboratory, and they must 
show that they can do the best research. 
While in college they become independ- 
ent researchers, and they must master 
their research to graduate. We encourage 
the best to go to graduate school 
here.” 

Dr. Tzeng believes that to succeed in 
the competitive microelectronics field, 
a student must demonstrate certain traits. 
“Most of all, a good student persists,” 
he says. “In our laboratory research, we 
work by the adaptive process. That is, 
we try thousands of possible combina- 
tions to determine which ones provide 
the best performance as circuitry. When 
one combination fails, students must 
look at the results to know why it failed, 
and then must try more combinations.” 

In electronics, says Dr. Tzeng, students 
must have a broad curriculum, with 
knowledge from several fields. “Our 
students must know computer science, 
chemistry, and physics,” he explains. 
“Even English is important, because they 
should effectively communicate about 
their research findings. They also learn 
things they won't find in textbooks— 
things only research can teach them. 
They often attend conferences to hear 
what’s new from around the country.” 

Classroom performance remains the 
staple for Dr. Tzeng’s students, however. 
“We keep students progressing by 
encouraging them to present their 
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homework and research in class,” he 
explains. “Students interact in classroom 
discussions, correcting the mistakes of 
their peers.” 

Dr. Tzeng’s class schedule includes 
undergraduate electronics courses, as 
well as more specialized graduate level 
seminars—advanced solid-state theory 
and fabrication technology, the area 
involving the most laboratory work. “In 
addition to providing textbooks,” he 
says. “Our goal is to give students the 
necessary technology to stimulate their 
creativity.” 

He says he derives his greatest sense 
of accomplishment from having quality 
students. “One of my goals for the future 
is to attract the best students,” he says, 
pointing out that good students indicate 
the success of a program. Yet, despite 
his authority and role as provider, Dr. 
Tzeng keeps his career in perspective 
as he adapts to his rapidly changing field. 
“I am also a student,” he says. “I have 
to keep working, learning, just like my 
pupils, And to compete with the best 
schools in the country, I have to learn 
every day.” 


Alumni Association 
And AU Foundation 
Boast Historic, 
Beneficial Ties 
With University 


By Wilford S. Bailey ’42 


ong before there were formal 
F organizations for soliciting pri- 

vate funding or for providing 
services to the growing number of 
Auburn alumni, the institution’s alumni 
rallied to the support of the institution 
for which they had developed such love 
and loyalty. The first effort of alumni to 
raise funds for the University (in 1884) 
was to provide financial aid for needy 
students, which continues to be one of 
Auburn's greatest needs. During Dr. 
Thach’s tenure as president (1902-20), 
alumni conducted the first campaign for 
building funds. Even though the cam- 
paign was short of its goal, the effort 
did result in the construction of Alumni 
Gymnasium, which was razed in 1969 
to make room for the expansion of the 
Union building. 

During the past fifty years several 
separate corporations have been created 
to assist the University in enhancing the 
quality of its growing academic and 
athletic programs, and in providing a 
variety of services for alumni and the 


_ general public. The two most important 


of these are the Auburn Alumni Asso- 
ciation and the Auburn University 
Foundation, whose close relationship 
with each other and with the University 
may be seen from the fact that programs 
of both entities are implemented by the 
staff of the University’s Alumni and 
Development Office. 


AUBURN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
While the incorporated Auburn 
Alumni Association as we know it was 


established in April 1945, its predecessor 
Was active as early as the 1880s. The 
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Constitution of that organization, 
adopted June 28, 1882, stated: 


The object of this Association is to 
nourish the feelings of friendship 
and love towards each other, to 
promote the welfare of this Insti- 
tution and keep alive the spirit of 
affection and reverence for our 
Alma Mater. 


By 1894, the purposes of the Associ- 
ation were set forth as follows: 


..to raise a fund for the support 
of meritorious young men in 
narrow circumstances, who are 
seeking to secure the benefits of 
a thorough education at the agri- 
cultural and mechanical college of 
Alabama; to aid, assist and coop- 
erate with the board of trustees and 
the faculty of the said college, and 
in encouraging the educational 
interests of this state. 


Further objectives of the Alumni 
Association from its earlier years are 
reflected in the following excerpt from 
the first issue of the Auburn Alumni 
Quarterly (August 1, 1912): 


Two services of The Quarterly 
come to mind at once. No one can 
estimate the real enjoyment its 
constant visits will bring. Almost 
no engagement, except his wed- 
ding, it is said with some truth, will 
a college man hesitate to postpone 
in order to attend a smoker where 
talk of college days and news of 
his alma mater circulate with good 
fellowship... 


Another service is likewise produc- 
tive of joy, that of bringing to bear 
on all the plans of the Alumni 
Association the thought of all 
graduates of Auburn. In telling of 
alumni support of American col- 
leges, Mr. Edwin M. Norris in the 
May Bookman, says that many 
schools “receive from graduates a 
large part of the donations which 
make possible their steady 
growth—in buildings, in endow- 
ment for teachers’ salaries, in 
books, in scientific apparatus, in 
fellowships, scholarships, and 
funds for the assistance of students, 
and in other things which enable 
the American college to give its 
undergraduates two or three times 
as much in value as their tuition 
fees.” Although Auburn is yet very 
young, this good work has already 
begun. The Alumni Scholarship 
Fund, which is used entirely to aid 
poor boys in getting an education, 
now amounts to _ over 
$10,000....The time is almost here 
when Auburn alumni will endow 
chairs, donate equipment, and 
erect buildings so that the good 
work of our alma mater shall go 
on ever increasing in volume and 
efficiency. In order to build that 
greater Auburn that we all have 
dreamed. of, our alumni with a 
strong, efficient organization must 
stand shoulder to shoulder with 
President Thach and the Board of 
Trustees. It is with these plans in 


view that The Quarterly makes its 
debut. 


In the same issue, it was reported that 
Auburn clubs in New York, Montgomery, 
Anniston, and Birmingham were 
“taking on new life...,” that a new one 
had been established in Atlanta and that 
New Orleans, Pensacola, Columbus, and 
Dothan were “...knocking at the door of 
organization.” The issue envisioned an 
“..Auburn army, with posts in every State 
of the Union,” and the goal was set to 
enroll 1,000 students in September 1912, 
even though at that time only 8,000 to 
9,000 young men were identified as 
alumni. This included all who had 
passed their junior year. 

By 1945, when the Alumni Association 
was incorporated, the little college of the 
1880s had survived two world wars and 
had grown substantially in size and 
diversity. Yet that early emphasis of the 
first association—the cooperative pro- 
motion of the educational welfare and 
progress of Auburn University—still 
remained fundamental, as these excerpts 
from the constitution adopted in 1945 
and the current Bylaws (1988 revision) 
make clear: 


1945: 
“Promoting the welfare of the State 
of Alabama and of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; 


Fostering mutually beneficial rela- 
tionships between the Alabama Pol- 
ytechnic Institute and its alumni; 


Inculcating in its members senti- 
ments of loyalty to, and regard for, 
one another; 


Fostering and encouraging services to 
the State of Alabama through enlarged 
educational enterprises, programs 
and services of the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute; 


Establishing, under authority 
expressly granted by the Board of 
Trustees of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, a fund to be known as The 
Greater Auburn Fund, for the use and 
benefit of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and encouraging alumni and 
friends of Auburn to make contribu- 
tions to such fund; 


Encouraging alumni and friends of 
Auburn to make gifts and contribu- 
tions to the Athletic Association of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; and to 
the Alumni Association of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute; 


Perpetuating the traditions, purposes, 
growth, and progress of Auburn.” 


1988: 
..tO promote the growth, progress, 
and general welfare of Auburn Uni- 
versity; to foster mutually beneficial 
relationships between the University 
and its alumni; to foster and encour- 
age improved educational enter- 
prises, programs and services of 
Auburn University; to enhance the 
general welfare of Auburn University 
through the formation, implementa- 
tion, and management of develop- 
ment programs; to solicit and encour- 
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age alumni and friends of Auburn to 


make gifts, devises, bequests, and 
contributions of whatsoever nature to 
the Auburn University Foundation, 


Auburn University, and/or the Auburn — 


Alumni Association to perpetuate the 
traditions, purposes, growth, and 
progress of Auburn University. 


Concern of alumni about the success — 


of Auburn’s athletic program, as well as 


its academic programs, was evident in — 


the early 1900s. For example, the football 


program for 1913 contained a statement 
reminiscent of Dean Petrie’s emphasis” 


on “clean sports” in the Auburn Creed: 


“Though pluck and preparation can win 


games, the Auburn spirit demands that 
a victory be won fairly.” That this concern 
has continued, and perhaps intensified, 
is evident from the fact that the Bylaws 
of the Alumni Association incorporated 
in 1945 provided: a) for the establish- 
ment of The Greater Auburn Fund, for 
which gifts and donations would be 
sought “for the benefit of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, subject to the 
provision that such gifts shall be accep- 
table to said Institute and shall be 
restricted to the use and purposes 
prescribed by the donors,” and b) for 
the establishment of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute “to encourage and solicit gifts 
and donations...for aid in the promotion 
of the athletic program of said Institute.” 


As the programs of the Association 
grew and became more diversified, the 
Greater Auburn Fund came to be 
identified as one of the activities for 
support of the athletic programs; while 
other. activities..(e.g:- Aubura..Annual 
Giving) evolved for support of academic 
programs. 


Other formal programs for the support 
of the athletic program are The Athletic 
Scholarship Prograrh, initiated in 1980, 
which is administered jointly by the 
Association and the Auburn University 
Foundation, and the Executive Suite 
Leasing Program, servicing suites owned 
by the University. The latter was initiated 
to help defray costs for the addition of 
the upper stands of the East side of 
Jordan-Hare Stadium. 


The Late Edmund C. Leach ’15 
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Several milestones are of historic 
significance in the growth of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities supporting the Univer- 
sity’s academic programs. They illustrate 
the commitment of Auburn alumni in 
working through the Association to 
promote the growth and welfare of 
Auburn University. 

The first major development cam- 
paign was initiated in 1957 to secure 
funds to help restore accreditation for 
several departments in the School of 
Engineering. The goal of $250,000 was 
over-subscribed (with approximately 
$350,000 collected of almost $400,000 
pledged), and accreditation was restored 
when the departments were evaluated 
by the accrediting agency in 1961. 
Stimulated by the success of this cam- 
paign, the Association launched other 
development campaigns for the entire 
university (for funding for the Leach 
Nuclear Science Center, allocations for 
library books and laboratory equipment) 
and for individual schools (e.g. School 
of Veterinary Medicine). 

The success of the Alumni Associa- 
tion’s first development campaign efforts 
made it apparent that a separate, formally 
chartered development program was 
needed to meet the ever-increasing 
needs of the University for private funds 
to supplement state and Federal funds 
to enhance the quality of the institution’s 
academic programs. The Auburn Univer- 
sity Foundation was established in 
February 1960, to serve this function. 

The Auburn Annual Giving Program 
was initiated in the fall of 1964 by joint 
action of the Alumni Association and the 
Auburn University Foundation “...to 
provide systematic and voluntary sup- 
port for Auburn University in its efforts 
to expand the quality of instruction, 
research, and extension.” It is jointly 
sponsored by the Association and the 
Foundation. 

Over the years there has been a 
tendency to use the term “Annual 
Giving” in a very broad generic sense, 
to include contributions to the Auburn 
Generations Fund or the Greater Auburn 
Fund. This unfortunate confusion no 
longer exists. The Auburn Annual Giving 
program, which includes the recently 
initiated Reunion Giving, is a well- 
defined, precise program with its own 
logo. The approximate amounts contrib- 
uted to Auburn Annual Giving over the 
past three years are as follows: 


1986-87: $365,000 
1987-88: $500,000 
1988-89: $750,000 


The goal for 1989-90 is $1 million. 

This program is considered by the 
Association, the Foundation, and the 
University to be a keystone activity, not 
only because of University programs it 
supports (e.g. Alumni Professorships, 
Alumni Scholarships, Alumni Undergrad- 
uate Teaching Excellence Awards, Exten- 
sion Awards, Graduate Research Award, 
and support for School and College 
Alumni Advisory Councils), but also 
because it serves as the primary devel- 
opment mechanism to involve alumni 
in systematic, voluntary support for the 
University, preparing many for making 
major contributions in later years. 

As noted above, the purposes of the 
Association set forth in the Constitution 


when it was incorporated in 1945 and 
in the current Bylaws address primarily 
activities that promote the welfare and 
quality enhancement of the University 
and its programs. There is one other 
stated purpose: “...to foster mutually 
beneficial relationships between the 
University and its alumni.” By doing this, 
the Association lays the foundation for 
justifying its existence and achieving its 
purposes for the University. 

The major program activities of the 
Alumni Association can be classified, for 
illustrative purposes, as primarily service 
for alumni or service for the University. 
They are: 


1. Services for Alumni 

(a) Auburn Club Program, 

(b) Samford Society Program 
(for New Graduates), 

(c) Reunion Program, 

(d) Travel Programs (Tours and 
Athletic Events), 

(e) Marketing Programs (Credit 
card; Insurance; Alumni Direc- 
tory; Consumer Products, etc.), 
and 

(f) Information Clearing House 
(Alumnews ). 

2. Services for the University 

(a) Annual Giving—Qointly with 
A.U. Foundation), 

(b) Tag Program Promotion (for 
Schelarship Endowment), 

(c) Alumni Advisory Councils 
Coordination, 

(d) Student Recruitment Activities, 

(e) Graduating Senior Program 

(f) Alumni Professorships, 

(g) Alumni Scholarships, 

(h) Alumni Awards for Teaching, 
Extension and Graduate 
Research, and 

(i) Athletic Funds 

(i) GAF Athletics 
(ii) Athletic Scholarship Program 
(iii) Executive Suite Program 


The Internal Revenue Service (IRS) 
status of the Alumni Association, or 
specific programs therein, has changed 
over the years as a result of changes in 
program nature and objectives relative 
to the requirements of the IRS Code. Two 
points will illustrate the complexity of 
the matter and the responsibility of 
individual alumni to determine the tax 
status of projects for which contributions 
are made. 

In January 1946, the Association was 
advised by the IRS that, while it was 
exempt from payment of Federal income 
tax, contributions to it could not be tax 
deductible because it was the opinion 
of the IRS that, based on information 
submitted, the Association was “...not 
organized and operated exclusively for 
educational purposes within the mean- 
ing of...” the relevant section of the IRS 
Code. As further explanation, the IRS 
Official stated: 


The facts in the case, however, fail 
to show that either the funds or 
policies of the Alumni Association 
are controlled by the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, nor do they 
reveal a direct link between the 
Government and administration of 
the Institute and the Government 
and administration of the Alumni 
Association. 
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Joseph Hughes ’31 


Later, in January 1949, the IRS deter- 
mined that the Greater Auburn Fund was 
exempt from Federal income tax, 
because it was shown that it was 
organized and operated exclusively for 
educational purposes. 

With the change in purpose of the 
Greater Auburn Fund (for support of 
athletics) and the addition within the 
Alumni Association of such programs as 
Auburn Annual Giving, the IRS deter- 
mined in 1982 that the Alumni Associ- 
ation was an organization exempt under 
section 501(c)(3) of the Code. 

However, not all contributions to the 
Association are currently considered to 
be deductible in calculating one’s 
Federal income tax. It is for this reason 
that the amount contributed for an 
Athletic Scholarship is divided into two 
distinct parts: one administered by the 
Foundation for student-athlete scholar- 
ships (tax deductible) and the other 
administered by the Association for 
payment of tickets and amenities 
received by the donor (not tax deduct- 
ible). 

Historically, the functions of the 
Alumni Association have been per- 
formed by employees of Auburn Uni- 
versity, with the same benefits as all other 
faculty and staff of the University, and 
with appropriate reimbursement to the 
University from the Association for 
alumni activities, as requested by the 
institution. The management services 
contract between the Association and the 
University (negotiated effective October 
1, 1987, and reviewed and renegotiated 
each year), which reimburses the 
University for alumni services provided 
by Alumni and Development staff, 
merely formalized a long-standing 
practice. 

The budget for the Alumni and 
Development Office for FY 1988-89, 
showing the sources of funds as pro- 
vided by the management services 
contracts, is as follows: 


1988-89 
Source of Funds Budget 
State $886,548 
Association and Foundation $604,083 
Total $1,490,621 


Not included in this budget are other 
Alumni Association funds expended 
directly by the Association for conduct- 
ing such programs as Greater Auburn 


Ben Gilmer '26 


Fund, Athletics, and for other operating 
expenses. 


AUBURN UNIVERSITY 
FOUNDATION 


It became apparent in the late 1950s 
that private funds, in increasing amounts, 
would be required in order for Auburn 
to meet the challenge of enhanced 
quality of its academic programs for the 
growing number of students seeking 
enrollment and for the University’s 
expanding research program. It could 
not do so by continuing as it had been 
perceived traditionally—a “tax sup- 
ported” institution, for which financial 
support beyond student fees and fees 
for service would be provided from tax 
revenues. 

The ability of the institution to raise 
significant amounts of private funds 
through the efforts of alumni and friends 
had been demonstrated by the success 
of the emergency fund drive to restore 
accreditation for departmental programs 
in Engineering and of the drive that 
followed shortly thereafter that provided 
funds for the Nuclear Science Center and 
modest allocations for laboratory equip- 
ment and library books. 

Sensitive to the needs and recognizing 
the opportunities, a small group of 
Auburn alumni who had achieved 
prominent positions in business and 
industry, led by Edmund Leach of 
Montgomery and Frank Samford of 
Birmingham, came together in the late 
1950s to discuss formation of what was 
to become the Auburn University Foun- 
dation. Other members of this group, 
all of whom had extensive experience 
with fiduciary and financial responsibil- 
ities in their corporate positions, were: 
Ben Gilmer (Atlanta), Roy Sewell (Bre- 
men, Ga.) and Joe Hughes (Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ). 

They concluded that there was a need 
at Auburn for a fiduciary entity to receive 
and administer donations of funds and 
property giyen to the institution in 
furtherance of its educational endeavors. 
Such an entity would, they believed, 
encourage donations, particularly from 
persons reluctant to make gifts to Auburn 
when those gifts were technically being 
made to the State of Alabama and could 
be diverted legally to uses different from 
the uses desired by the donor. 


The Late Roy Sewell '22 


All these considerations led to the 
incorporation of the Auburn University 
Foundation in February 1960. Its charter 
provided that the Foundation’s purposes 
were to receive gifts made in the interest 
of Auburn’s educational programs; to 
encourage such gifts; to administer them 
in accord with the wishes of the donor; 
and to assure those considering gifts to 
Auburn that the assets they gave would 
be kept separate from public funds, 
would be invested in a prudent manner, 
and would be applied only to those 
projects approved by the Directors of the 
Foundation. 

The early Foundation Board of Direc- 
tors consisted of:. Edmund C. Leach, 
Frank R. Samford, Roy B. Sewell, Ben S. 
Gilmer, Joseph D. Hughes, J. Gilmer 
Blackburn, Alvin A. Biggio, and Ralph B. 
Draughon, ex-officio as President of the 
University. From its beginning, the 
Foundation has elected the chief finan 
cial officer of the University as Treasurer 
and the Executive Director of the Alumni 
Association as Secretary of the 
Foundation. 

It was the firm conviction of the 
Foundation Board that gifts made to 
Auburn in this undertaking were sup 
plementary to state funds in the interest 
of promoting the University’s further 
quality and were not in any sense 
substitutional for state funds, thereby 
decreasing the responsibility of the 
Legislature for the provision of funds 
adequate for the maintenance of quality 
education programs at Auburn. Ancillary 
to this conviction was the belief that the 
University administration could, and 
properly should, provide the accounting 
and administrative services the Founda 
tion needed in the discharge of its duties. 
This concept made the Foundation 
Board a policy-making body with the 
execution of those policies being carried 
out by the University under direction and 
supervision of its President. 

Therefore, the Foundation had no 
employees; the staff members perform- 
ing its day-to-day functions were 
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employees of Auburn University. This 
policy was followed until the Foundation 
launched the Auburn Generations Fund 
Capital Campaign. This was of such 
magnitude as to require extraordinary in- 
house staff, as well as outside profes- 
sional staff, the costs of both being 
budgeted as campaign costs paid out of 
Foundation funds. 

The Generations Fund, with an orig- 
inal goal of $61.7 million, was initiated 
quietly in October 1979 and formally 
launched two years later. When it was 
closed in the spring of 1985, it had 
reached a total of approximately $111 
million in contributions and commit- 
ments, the first campaign by a public 
university in the South to exceed $100 
million. 

At the conclusion of the Generations 
Fund Campaign there was no longer a 
fund drive budget. Nevertheless, the idea 
prevailed that along with the residual 
benefits to be derived from the drive 
there were related costs which should 
be funded by the Foundation. As a 
consequence, the Foundation began 
providing a budget for the development 
program covering day-to-day work 
associated with solicitation and handling 
of gifts to Auburn under Foundation 
sponsorship. 

With the approval of the University’s 
Board of Trustees, the Foundation 
funded a management study of the 
alumni and development functions in 
1985-86. Many of the recommendations 
of that study have been implemented, 
including the consummation (effective 
October 1, 1987) of a management 
services contract with the University 
under which the Foundation reimburses 
the University each year for the services 
of alumni and development staff 
(employed by the University) devoted 
to fund-raising activities. This contract is 
renegotiated and renewed annually. 

The Foundation has conducted, over 
the years, a number of special campaigns 
for schools, colleges, or specific pro- 
grams. Currently, efforts are underway 


to establish on-going development 
programs for individual schools and 
colleges (e.g. College of Engineering 
and School of Forestry). The Alumni 
Advisory Councils for respective schools 
and colleges play an important role in 
the promotion of these programs. The 
Foundation continues to be alert to ways 
it can promote increases in private 
funding for the purpose for which it was 
established: developing and increasing 
the resources of Auburn University to 
enhance the quality of its educational 
and research programs. 

The Foundation is certified as a 
“qualified charitable organization,” 
having met certain standards and 
requirements of the Internal Revenue 
Service within the meaning of IRS Code 
Sec. 501(c)(3)—the provision of law that 
grants an organization exemption from 
the Federal income tax and makes 
contributions to such an organization tax 
deductible. It is a non-profit organiza- 
tion, and no part of its income may be 
distributed to members, directors, or 
Officers. 

The principal current fund-raising 
activities of the Foundation can be 
classified according to source or type of 
funding or to the nature of program for 
which the funds are contributed. These 
are as follows: 


1. Source of Funds 
(a) Planned Giving (Wills, Trusts, 
Insurance, etc.) 
(b) Annual Giving, 
(c) Corporate or Foundation Con- 
tributions, and 


Joe Sarver '37 


(d) Major Contributions, 
Individuals. 
2. Nature of Program for which Funds 
used 

(a) Capital Campaign/Buildings 
(Library Expansion ), 

(b) Special Projects (Library 
Endowment, Engineering, 
Forestry, and Veterinary Med- 
icine Special Fund Drives, 
Deans’ Discretionary Funds, 
etc. ), 

(c) Scholarship Endowment, and 

(d) Professorship Endowments 
(Eminent Scholar, Chair Pro- 
fessorships, etc. ). 


The success of the Foundation in its 
short history has been due in large part 
to the contributions of alumni and their 
assistance in securing contributions from 
friends and corporate executives who 
have been impressed with the quality 
of education provided by Auburn, and 
who want to help it achieve its full 
potential in serving not only the people 
of Alabama, but also of the region, 
nation, and indeed the entire world. 

The graph on the next page shows 
the revenues of the Foundation since its 
inception. The success of its efforts in 
the past shows clearly its potential for 
the future. 


AUTHOR’S COMMENTS 


In preparing this brief history, I have 
received many helpful suggestions and 
corrections from, among others, “Buck” 
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Bradberry, Ben Gilmer, Kaye Lovvorn, 
Don Machen, Harry Philpott, and Joe 
Sarver. For these I am most grateful. In 
the following editorial comment I 
express my personal views, based on my 
tenure of 47 years on the Auburn faculty 
and on my study of the Association and 
Foundation records. I accept sole 
responsibility for these views. 

The basic structure of the Alumni 
Association and the Foundation, their 
relationship to each other and to the 
University, as they have evolved in 
response to the institution’s needs, offer 
many distinct advantages, as I believe 
is evident from this brief history of the 
two organizations. In my judgment, that 
basic structure should not be changed. 

There are, however, things that should 
be done to make the work of each entity, 
and their work together in their support 
of the University, more efficient and 
more effective. Among these are the 
following: 


(a) Both organizations should, in 
cooperation with the Board of 
Trustees and the University Pres- 
ident, study carefully their respec- 
tive Bylaws to identify changes 
needed to help achieve a more 
effective cooperative relationship 
of the triad; 

(b) In this study, consideration should 

be given to the following: 

(i) ad boc representation on the 
Alumni Association Board of 
Directors of the University 
President and President of the 
Foundation Board of Direc- 
tors, thus making the Associ- 
ation Board membership 
comparable to that of the 
Foundation Board; 

(ii) an appropriate formal role for 
the Foundation, as a partner 
of the Alumni Association in 
the functions of the Alumni 
and Development Office, in 
the selection of the Executive 
Director. 

(c) There should be clarification of 
the policy roles of the Boards of 
the Alumni Association and of the 
Foundation and a delineation of 
management responsibilities for 
the Alumni and Development 


Office as a unit of Auburn Uni- 
versity in the implementation of 
the programs in keeping with 
established policies; and 

(d) Finally, consideration should be 
given to assigning responsibility 
for all formal development activ- 
ities for the University’s academic 
programs to the Foundation. 


Since 1882, the Alumni Association has 
been dedicated to perpetuating the 
traditions and promoting the growth and 
progress of Auburn University. In doing 
so, it has inculcated in its members 
sentiments of loyalty to and regard for 
one another and for the institution we 
all love dearly. 

Committed alumni, working through 
the Association, had a vision for greater 
development that led to the creation of 
the Foundation, the work of which has 
complemented that of the Association 
in a true partnership. By strengthening 
that partnership and the union of both 
organizations with the University, we can 
assure a brighter future for Auburn and 
the generations of students who will 
enlarge the Auburn family as we move 
into the 21st century. 

In the words of the Alumni Association 
Constitution of 1882, may we all 
“nourish the feelings of friendship and 
love towards each other, ...promote the 
welfare of this Institution and keep alive 
the spirit of affection and reverence for 
our Alma Mater.” 


Parker and School 
Of Architecture 
Are Building for 
Future Growth 


By Kaye Lovvorn ’64 


hen Ray Parker 69 moved 
\'¢ from private practice in 
architecture to being dean of 


the Auburn School of Architecture, the 
career change didn’t require the figur- 
ative quantum leap it might have from 
someone else. 

“T started coming back to academics 
when I left a business to come to Auburn 
to get an additional degree in architec- 
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ture, then went to Rice University for a 
master's in architecture,” he explained. 
A few years later, as a national officer 
and director with the American Institute 
of Architects (AIA), Dean Parker spent 
four years on AIA committees related to 
architectural education and professional 
development. Next down the road that 
led to the deanship came his involve- 
ment with the Auburn Architecture 
Advisory Council, which brought him 
back to campus and reacquainted him 
with the Auburn programs. He had 
considered the possibility of moving to 
academics full-time, natural for a man 
who has two brothers in higher educa- 
tion administration. Then when Auburn 
Dean Keith McPheeters announced his 
retirement, the opportunity not only to 
pursue academics but also to return to 
a university he loved peaked his interest. 

When the new dean arrived in Auburn 
in March 1988, he found several changes 
from his student days and even from his 
service on the Advisory Council. For 
instance, not only had the campus 
mushroomed, but the recent shift of the 
Fine Arts programs from the School of 
Architecture to the College of Liberal Arts 
had left a concentration of six closely- 
related programs housed in three 
departments—Architecture, Building 
Science, and Industrial Design. 

“We have almost an interdisciplinary 
program within the school because of 
the various things that are taught here— 
architecture, landscape architecture, 
interior design, a graduate program in 
community planning, building science, 
and industrial design,” he explains. “We 
have all of the design and construction 
disciplines that someone would deal 
with in practice, and one of our chal- 
lenges is to consider how those areas 
can best work together and can best be 
unified into a professional school.” With 
that ideal in mind, he and his department 
heads have had several strategic plan- 
ning sessions to set goals and make plans 
for reaching them. 

The end objective of the plan is “to 
be sure that the School of Architecture 
at Auburn University is as good as we 
can make it,” stresses Dean Parker. He 
wants the school that he chose for his 
architectural education, that he main- 
tained a strong attachment to, and that 
he now heads to continue to be known 
for its excellence. He is joined in that 
desire and the effort to reach it by his 
department heads Daniel Bennett '66, 
Paul Brandt, and Acting Head Dick 
Millman. 

“Over the years, Auburn’s School of 
Architecture has been recognized for its 
outstanding programs and our graduates 
have been sought after,” Dean Parker 
stresses, “but now that Auburn has grown 
larger and more diverse it is essential 
that we improve the image and heighten 
visibility of the School of Architecture 
locally and throughout the Southeast.” 

As a first step toward increasing his 
school’s visibility, Dean Parker visited 
with the professional organizations in 
the state. Now, he’s asking firms in the 
design disciplines and in construction 
to send professionals to Auburn to meet 
the students and to become involved. 
For example, in architecture, profession- 
als help evaluate the students’ projects. 
“Our jury system attempts to have at least 
one outside professional in each jury in 


the third, fourth, and fifth year of 
architecture. That serves two purposes. 
It provides students with a view from 
practice and it starts to build a relation- 
ship with the professionals,” adds the 
dean. Another aspect of that same effort 
involves alumni and professionals 
through the Advisory Councils in Archi- 
tecture, Building Science, Landscape 
Architecture, and Industrial Design. 

At the same time he’s working on 
visibility for his school, Dean Parker feels 
a major need is to broaden the education 
of students in the School of Architecture 
and one way to do so is through lectures 
and symposia. Another effort to broaden 
the education of Auburn design students 
will come through an urban studio 
program which can provide what Dean 
Parker calls “real-time” exposure to 
urban design problems. 

“Most of the School of Architecture 
graduates will pursue their careers in an 
urban environment, so it’s important that 
they have an understanding of the 
complexities, especially of design in an 
urban context,” explains the dean. 
“Although the school has had a Euro- 
pean travel study program for architec- 
ture, landscape architecture, and interior 
design where a number of students go 
abroad for spring quarter and shorter 
study programs to Mexico and the 
Yucatan as well as study tours to Chicago, 
and field trips to cities such as Atlanta, 
Birmingham, and Mobile, this does not 
provide the urban exposure students 
would receive by living and working and 
learning in a major urban area.” 

Reaching many of the goals for the 
School of Architecture will take private 
support. Funding for the lecture series 
and the symposium is at the top of Dean 
Parker’s list because “it benefits the 
entire school. It brings outside people 
noted in their fields to campus and that 
stimulates the thinking not only of the 
students, but also of the faculty.” The 
Architecture Advisory Council raised 
funds for the two-day symposium held 
last spring, bringing in speakers that 
represented different disciplines. This 
annual effort fulfills one of the goals of 
the Council—to enhance the programs 
in the School of Architecture. 

Another important funding need for 
the School of Architecture is additional 
graphics computers. “All of the students 


‘in the school use the graphics lab,” 


explains Dean Parker. “Students in the 
design disciplines use the graphics 
computers to learn and document 
designs, and building science students 
use them to do estimating and schedul- 
ing projects. We have a real shortage, 
and because of the cost of the graphics 
computers, we're behind in terms of our 
computer capabilities. A stand-alone 
graphics computer system costs $4,200 
and has to be supported by plotters, 
printers, and software. A 16-station 
laboratory, which is what I’m working 
toward at the present time, costs a little 
more than $100,000. And that would 
double our present capabilities in terms 
of graphics capability.” 

Dean Parker would also like to see 
additional money in scholarships and 
travel support. The Spring Quarter travel- 
study trip to Europe is limited to 
qualified students in architecture, land- 
scape architecture, and interior design, 
“but all students who are qualified don’t 
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ARCHITECTURE DEAN—Dean Ray Parker '69 of the School of Architecture returned to Auburn 
as dean in 1988 from an architecture practice in Memphis. Among his major goals are building 
a unified program in which all the departments of his college benefit from their connections 
with each other. —Photo by Kaye Lovvorn 


get to go because of the cost,” explains 
Dean Parker. “I'd like to find a way of 
helping all qualified students take 
advantage of that program. In the design 
disciplines, travel is one of the most 
important things you can do, a way to 
gain an understanding of the things you 
study about from seeing them in their 
own context. Being in a place is more 
than just visiting; it gives you an 
Opportunity to reaffirm some of the 
things that you have learned about, and 
from first-hand experience.” 

Although several scholarships have 
been established in recent years such 
as the William Ball Endowment for 
Minority Students in architecture and the 
Rindt Memorial Scholarship in Interior 
Design, Dean Parker would welcome 
additional scholarships. “Not only does 
it give individuals visibility for their 
support of the school,” the dean 
explains, “but often scholarships are set 
up as memorials and that’s a wonderful 
way to honor someone’s memory.” 

Auburn’s three missions are teaching, 
research, and extension, and as a 
professional school, the School of 
Architecture has largely directed its 
energies to the teaching mission. With 
the pressure of increased enrollment, 
faculty efforts have been primarily 
concentrated toward teaching. “One of 
our goals is to control enrollment to the 
extent that faculty can have release time 
to do research and other scholarly 
activities. For us the term research really 
has to be broadened to mean research/ 
creative activity. And I think that’s 
important to realize.” In many ways, the 
dean explains, the School of Architecture 
is behind other university areas in terms 
of securing outside funding for research/ 
creative activity. “Few organized funding 
sources are available. Until recently, 
individual faculty members would 
pursue research interests on their own, 
trying to find funding for projects. A new 
assistant dean, Dr. Sydney Spain, has 
been given primary responsibility to 
increase Our Opportunities for research 
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and extension, and improve our visibility 
through public relations and alumni 
contacts. He has analyzed faculty inter- 
ests and is structuring proposals to best 
take advantage of their unique capabil- 
ities, an effort which should increase 
research/creative activity successes. And 
it’s starting to work; already we have 
research projects in building science, 
community planning, and industrial 
design. It just takes time.” 

Usually thought of jointly with 
research at Auburn is graduate study. The 
School of Architecture includes graduate 


programs in community planning and 
industrial design. This past year the 
community planning program has 
doubled in size. “That means growing 
to 20 students,” explains the dean, “But 
that’s still a tremendous increase. And 
the interest is growing. We are reviewing 
a master’s program in building science 
and we have very strong support from 
the construction industry to implement 
that. Not only will it increase our own 
students’ opportunity to do graduate 
studies, but it will fill a need from 
business and the profession as well. We 
are also reviewing a graduate program 
in architecture that will provide students 
and practicing professionals an oppor- 
tunity to continue their educational 
pursuits. We’re looking at graduate 
programs that are unique for Auburn, 
that will do very specific things for us 
and be recognized as special programs. 
We have that sort of a program in 
community planning right now. That 
program is primarily related to small 
communities and is unique for this 
region. I think that’s one reason that 
interest in the program has increased. 
In Alabama, the small communities have 
the biggest need for planning assistance, 
and most planning programs relate 
primarily to the large urban areas 
because that’s where the jobs have been 
in the past. Our program focuses on the 
needs of the small community—the 
politics of getting things done—as much 
as the planning. The program is broad- 
based and open to students with under- 
graduate degrees in many disciplines.” 
Just as he encourages his faculty to 
Stay active in their professional areas, 
Dean Parker does the same. During our 
between-quarters interview, a set of 
architectural plans covers the top of a 
book case. Although he functions mainly 
as a consultant in planning and design 


review and in review of the documents 
involved in a project, he believes it 
important to stay in touch and he 
encourages faculty to keep up some 
professional practice activities. “I 
encourage the faculty to keep some 
professional activities because I think it’s 
important that they be practicing 
members of their field.” 

When he isn’t busy with duties with 
the School of Architecture or with 
professional activities, Dean Parker likes 


“to travel or relax at Lake Martin, where 


he and his wife, Stephanie, who holds 
the new position of health educator for 
the university, hope to spend more time. 

The Parkers have three sons. The 
youngest, Michael, is beginning his 
junior year at Auburn, where he recently 
transferred into the Building Science 
curriculum. Their oldest son, Ray, is in 
his fourth year of medical school at the 
University of Arkansas. The Parkers are 
looking forward to having him in 
Alabama later this fall when he will be 
spending a few weeks in Birmingham 
as a part of his medical rotation. Their 
middle son, Stephen, graduated from 
Westminister College in Missouri and 
now works with a developer in Chicago, 
managing one of their retail sales 
divisions. 

With the experience of academics and 
a career in the field of architecture and 
building construction in his background, 
Dean Parker believes strongly not only 
in the breadth of a college education 
but in continuing to learn once one has 
completed college. He summed up that 
feeling in a recent Design Alabama 
interview when asked what were the 
most important things a student learns 
in his career, and he listed the “devel- 
opment of a problem solving tech- 
nique...a sense of discipline...and a 
commitment of life-long learning.” 


DRAWING UP PLANS—Architectural alumni, seated, from left, Frank Litchfield '74, James Eley '68, and Dennis Ruth ’68 were on campus 
in May to meet with Dan Bennett, standing, left, head of the Department of Architecture, and Ray K. Parker ’69, dean of architecture, 
to lay the ground work for a major fundraising campaign. Funds from the campaign are slated for the purchase of computer equipment, 
the establishment of a lecture series, and other student/faculty activities. Also attending but not pictured was Don Rutland '69. 


—Photo by Mike Jernigan 
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Vet’s Videodiscs 
Teach Students, 
Save Animals 


By Robyn Hearn ’83 
AU News Bureau 


ot many people would notice 
N similarities between the street 

system of Aspen, Colo., and the 
circulatory system of an animal, but 
Charles Branch did and was inspired to 
develop a teaching tool that helps 
veterinary students learn while reducing 
the destruction of laboratory animals. So 
effective was his interactive laser video- 
disc that he was recently selected as 
winner of the 1988 Hildegard 
Doerenkamp-Gerhand Zbinden Founda- 
tion’s international prize competition, 
which annually rewards the best scien- 
tific contributions to specific subjects 
related to reduction of animal use in 
biomedical research and improvement 
of experimental techniques to alleviate 
pain and stress in laboratory animals. 

“IT saw a program on television about 
one of the earliest interactive videodiscs 
developed—a tour of downtown Aspen. 
You could sit at a computer and literally 
drive through Aspen,” said Dr. Branch, 
an associate professor of physiology at 
the College of Veterinary Medicine. 

“It seemed like a really powerful tool,” 
he said. “Instead of Aspen, I thought, 
why not depict a tour through the 
circulatory system of an animal?” 

That inspiration led Dr. Branch and 
other Auburn staff members to develop 
two computerized interactive videodisc 
physiology laboratory lessons, one in 
1985, and the other in 1988. He con- 
tinues to develop other videodisc 
lessons. 

“My concern is helping students learn 
animal or human physiology faster,” Dr. 
Branch said. “I think videodiscs may 
teach them faster and better. Ifthe system 
also reduces the use of animals in 
laboratory lessons, that’s great.” 

The first two videodisc systems 
simulate cardiovascular physiology 
experiments. Dr. Branch said he is 
working on other discs with lessons on 
respiratory mechanics and blood loss. 

With the touch of a key, a mouse, or 
the screen itself, students can view the 
experiments they want to see at their 
own pace. Video experiments are 
transmitted onto a computer terminal 
along with written text. 

One of Dr. Branch’s teaching discs 
leads students from the preparation of 
an animal through several experiments 
designed to demonstrate various aspects 
of heart function. Another videodisc 
helps students learn the subtle differen- 
ces in the sounds that abnormal animal 
hearts make. 

“These experiments are arranged in 
the same order you'd actually perform 
them with a real dog,” Dr. Branch said. 
“The advantage is that the videodisc can 
show students things that just aren't 
possible in a real-life lab, and the student 
can control the presentation. 

“The videodisc system allows students 
to explore various options on the 
computer that are not available in a 
single experiment with a live animal.” 

“For example, sometimes they might 
inject a drug that doesn’t do what it's 


VIDEO VETS—Charles Branch, associate professor of physiology, discusses one of his 
computerized interactive videodisc lessons with veterinary student Therese Robinson. A second- 
year student, Ms. Robinson was one of the first to use Dr. Branch’s innovative teaching tool. 
—Pboto by AU Photo Services 


supposed to do,” he explained. “In the 
video, we can demonstrate two or three 
different drug effects. 

“This ability to show lots of variations 
in one session at a computer may help 
students learn faster. They can view these 
things without having to prepare and 
experiment on several different ani- 
mals.” 

Developing a disc system begins with 
performing and videotaping the physi- 
ological experiments. Several versions 
are taped to illustrate various medical 
options and bodily reactions. Graphics 
and animation are used to supplement 
the depiction of internal functions and 
to display charts with physiological data. 

The video, graphics, and animation are 
edited and converted into a videodisc, 
from which the information can be 
instantly retrieved without rewinding or 
fast-forwarding. Computer software is 
written to control retrieval of visual 
information. 

The Health Sciences Communications 
Association presented the Auburn video- 
disc producers an award last quarter for 
their interactive materials. 

Dr. Branch and his colleagues are also 
producing other videodiscs with funding 
from the Geraldine Dodge Foundation. 
The foundation is providing $50,000 a 
year for the next three years. 

Dr. Branch is one of the founders of 
a 31-institution consortium of veterinary 
colleges in the U.S. and Canada whose 
goal is to promote the development and 
use of interactive videodiscs in animal 
healthcare education. 
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August Graduate 
Aims For Stars 
In Career Choice 


By Leslie Gingles Hirsch '84 
AU News Bureau 


ike most recent college gradu- 
: ates, Alexandra Johnson °89 has 
chosen her career field and set 
her goals. But unlike other graduates, 


she wants a job that doesn’t yet exist: 
an in-flight engineer...on a space station. 


Ms. Johnson, who graduated in 
mechanical engineering from Auburn in 
August, says her long-term goal is to 
serve as an engineer for a NASA space 
station. “Being a pilot is the goal of most 
astronauts, but my eyes aren’t good 
enough,” says Ms. Johnson, 22, “so I am 
aiming to.be an in-flight engineer. The 
job would be something like Scottie’s 
on ‘Star Trek’—an engineer to tackle 
problems as they come up. There isn’t 
much need for engineers in space now, 
but there will be as NASA moves toward 
extended missions in space stations.” 


In her near future, Ms. Johnson is 
preparing to research the acoustical 
properties of materials used in spacecraft 
with the receipt of an $18,000 fellowship 
from NASA. The one-year fellowship will 
be used while she works on her master’s 
degree in mechanical engineering at 
Auburn and can be renewed, based on 
satisfactory progress, for up to three 
years. She will design and test materials 


to reduce vibrations in space for the 
benefit of man and machine. 

A noticeable benefit will be noise 
reduction for the astronauts in space 
stations, says Ms. Johnson, since “it could 
be fairly irritating to hear the same 
vibrating noise for six months. Plus by 
reducing the vibrations on the payload 
in take off, you reduce the chance of 
damaging delicate equipment.” 

She will focus her studies on com- 
posite materials, such as fiberglass and 
graphite, which have seldom been 
researched for their acoustical proper- 
ties. She was first exposed to vibration 
testing of composite materials as an 
undergraduate research assistant. 

“I enjoy taking an idea from theory 
to fact,” says Ms. Johnson. “It’s great to 
see the end rewards from my experi- 
ments. By forming an analytical model 
on the acoustical properties of certain 
materials, I could be getting man one 
step closer to long-term life in space.” 
™ As a NASA astronaut, the researcher 
would be faced with a multitude of 
challenges, but being female isn’t one 
of them. “I work and communicate 
better with men,” she says. “In one class, 
I did not notice until about mid-quarter 
that I was the only female in the room. 
I've never expected it to be a problem 
and it never has been.” 

After her graduation from Abbeville 
High as a National Merit Scholar in 1985, 
Ms. Johnson was awarded a number of 
scholarships including the Blount Pres- 
idential Scholarship, the Amoco Scholar- 
ship for mechanical engineering stu- 
dents, and a scholarship from the Dothan 
chapter of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. 

Ms. Johnson, who graduated from 
Auburn in the top five percent of her 
class with a 3.69 grade-point average, 
excelled in a number of interests outside 
the classroom. 

She served as vice president of Tau 
Beta Pi, was a founder of Auburn's 
Environmental Awareness Organization, 
and acted as an engineering student 
council representative for the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. Plus, 
Ms. Johnson graduated as an Honors 
Scholar, a coveted title reserved for a 
small group of students taking acceler- 
ated classes starting their freshman year 
and finishing their undergraduate work 
with an honors thesis in their senior year. 

She says the secret motivator behind 
her college career is her mother, Ms. 
Elsie J. Williams, a long-time resident of 
Abbeville. As for a role model for her 
future plans, she picks one of today’s 
female astronauts for her determination. 
“I was awestruck at Jan Davis’ recent visit 
to Auburn. But she laid it on the line 
about the difficulties of being accepted 
in the NASA program.” 

Ms. Davis, a 1977 mechanical engi- 
neering graduate and one of two female 
astronauts from Auburn, currently serves 
as a mission specialist, providing tech- 
nical support for several NASA satellite 
teams. Ms. Johnson hopes to join the 
ranks of Auburn graduates who have 
become astronauts and is encouraged 
that four active duty astronauts are 
alumni. 

“Without setting goals you won't get 
anything done,” she concludes. “The 
possibility of being an engineer in space 
gives me something to work toward.” 
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A GATHERING OF THE CLAN—As part of The Alabama Reunion '89 celebration the Thomas family gathered their children and grandchildren 
(49 in all) at Gulf Shores in July. All five children of the late John H. and Eula Thomas of Montgomery are Auburn graduates, prompting 
this special War Eagle family picture. Seated, left to right, are: James Clyde Thomas ’66, Edward Lee Thomas °57, Helen Williamson Thomas 
‘47, John Harvey Thomas, Jr. '48, Jean Thomas Newlin '54, and Donald Rogers Thomas ’52. Standing: Keith Thomas ’80, Robert Cooper 
Wilson ’70, Joy Thomas Kloess '79, Paul Harrison Thomas 74, Myra Small Thomas (AU Education instructor and doctoral student), Blake 
Thomas ’83, and Scott Thomas ’84. Not pictured is Beth McCoy Thomas ’82. 


5 3 8 Jack C. Hughston, founder of the 
Hughston Sports Medicine Hospital 
in Columbus, Ga., was honored in Bir- 
mingham recently by the Southeast Confer- 
ence Trainers Association with the Sports 
Medicine Doctor of the Year Award. 


Sabert Oglesby, Jr., 


5 3 
43 - 4d 43, former president 


of Southern Research Institute in Bir- 
mingham, was inducted recently into the 
State of Alabama Engineering Hall of Fame. 
He and his wife, Carolyn Vance ‘42, live 
in Vestavia Hills. 

Jim W. Waitzman °44 of Birmingham 
recently retired as chairman of the board and 
CEO of Tractor & Equipment Co. after 43 
years. 


3 3 Patty McCoy Hor- 

46 > 49 ton '46 recently won 
four awards in the Alabama Writers’ Conclave 
contest. She finished first in articles with an 
Alabama background and third in essays and 
blank verse and received an honorable 
mention in essays on Alabama literary 
personalities. 

John M. Harbert, Ill, '46, CEO of Harbert 
Corp. in Birmingham, was inducted recently 
into the State of Alabama Engineering Hall 
of Fame. He and his wife, Wita, live in 
Birmingham. 

Claude H. Moore °47, associate dean for 
research in Auburn’s College of Agriculture, 
recently retired after 33 years with the 
university. He and his wife, Mary, live in 
Auburn. 

Bob Bedwell ‘49, a member of the 
Montgomery Lions Club, recently was 
presented the International Leadership 
Award from the International Association of 
Lions Club. 
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3 3 William Feaster '50, 

50 ons 54 a professor in 
Auburn’s Electrical Engineering Department, 
has received the 1988 Auburn University 
Extension Award for Excellence. 

Lt. Col. Michael A. Reusche °51 is 
stationed at the Pentagon. He lives in 
Woodbridge, Va., with his wife, Cathy Ann, 
and his son, Andrew, 10. 

J. Pat Galloway °51 has been elected 
to the board of directors of AmSouth Bank 
in Lee County. In 1987 he retired as senior 
executive vice president of Sears. He also 
serves on the board of directors of the Auburn 
Alumni Association and is vice chairman of 
the Advisory Council for the College of 
Business. 

Earl Pearce '52 is an assistant professor 
of mechanical engineering at UAB. He 
recently was chosen as the 1989 Professional 
Engineer in Education Engineer of the Year 
by the Alabama Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

Charles Baskin ‘54 is a research 
agronomist at Mississippi State University and 
has been elected president of the Association 
of Official Seed Analysts. He lives in Starkville, 
Miss., with his wife, Billie. 


3 3 Richard F. Mitchell 
55 = 58 ‘55 is president and 
CEO of Westlake Hardware, Inc., in Lenexa, 
Kan. He also serves as chairman of the 
College of Business Advisory Council. 

William P. Hannigan '56 of Birmingham 
is district director for the Institute of Internal 
Auditors. 

Lt. Col. Mitchell H. Bradley °57 is the 
executive director of the American Associ- 
ation of Engineering Societies in Washington, 
D.C. He lives in Manassas, Va. 

Jack J. Nichols °57 is chief engineer for 
the advanced solid rocket motor project at 
Marshall Space Flight Center in Huntsville, 


where he lives with his wife, Sylvia. They 
have two children. 

Leah Rawls Atkins °58, director of the 
Auburn Center for Arts 
and Humanities, has 
received the 1988 Auburn 
Extension Award for 
Excellence. 


3 John Edward 

60 McCormack, 
DVM, of Athens, Ga., is a 
professor of large animal 
medicine at the University 
of Georgia. 

Robert Byrd, Jr., 
recently received the 
1989 Free Enterprise 
Award during Alabama’s 
Agriculture Day obser- 
vance. His many farming 
interests include hogs, 
calves, hens, and turf 
grass, as well as a side 
business—a mobile 
home park. He lives in 
Montevallo with his wife, 
Sylvia. 

Carl Jeffcoat recently 
was named vice presi- 
dent, engineering and 
operations for the Intelsat 
Satellite Services unit of 
COMSAT Corp. He and his 
wife, Ann, live in the 
Washington, D.C., area. 

MARRIED: Sydna 
Roton to William R. 
Johnson °57 on April 30. 
They live in Huntsville 
and have seven children 
including Catherine 
Johnson McClain ‘84 
and J. Carter Wells, a 
sophomore at Auburn. 


Nichols is Posthumous 
Choice To Hall of Fame 


ark Lovel Nichols, who founded the Agri- 
M cultural Engineering Department at Auburn 

(then Alabama Polytechnic Institute) in 
1919, was selected recently as a posthumous member 
of the Alabama Engineering Hall of Fame. 

Before Dr. Nichols died in 1971, he earned a 
reputation as a national leader in soil dynamics 
research. When he came to Auburn he set up a research 
program in traction and tillage and was honored for 
his work in 1922 when he received the first Adams 
Funds ever provided to a state experiment station for 
this type of research. Eventually he established the 
Tillage Machinery Laboratory at Auburn. 

Dr. Nichols’ research was further recognized in 1934 
with the Cyrus McCormick Medal presented by the 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers, for which 
he served as president in 1947. In 1935 he became 
regional engineer for the Soil Conservation Service and 
soon after became chief of research for the Soil 
Conservation Service in Washington, D.C. 

He returned to Auburn in 1953 as director of the 
Tillage Machinery Laboratory, now the National Soil 
Dynamics Laboratory, where he continued his research 
until he retired in 1958. 

Other alumni inducted into the Hall of Fame were 
John M. Harbert, III, ’46, chief executive officer of 
Harbert Corp. in Birmingham, and Sabert Oglesby, Jr., 
43, former president of Southern Research Institute 
in Birmingham. 


762 Thomas H. White is a principal 
of Daedalus, Inc., an Issaquah, 
Wash., research and development firm 
specializing in human-interface products for 
the aerospace industry and other high 
technology fields. 

Don Machen, managing partner of 
Machen, McChesney & Chastain, Certified 
Public Accountants, has been elected as 
president of the Alabama Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. He lives in Auburn with 
his wife, Jane Stewart '63. 


"63 Robert S. Ballard works for CRS 
Sirrine & Metcalf & Eddy Joint 
Venture in Saudi Arabia constructing early 


warning missile detection centers. 

"66 Richard F. Ashford of Sonoma, 
Calif., is the director of training at 

the Navy Engineering Duty Officers School 

in Vallejo, Calif. 

Sylvia Hollis Cooke teaches Spanish at 
Auburn High. She lives in Auburn with her 
children, Keith and Ashley. 

Herbert A. Smith, Jr., owns Smith's 
Landscaping & Garden Center. He lives in 
Carrollton, Ga., with his wife, Mary. They have 
one son, Coby. 

Jill Tate Mitchem of Albertville recently 
was presented a Women of Outstanding 
Leadership award by the Women’s Reunion 
Committee and The Alabama Reunion. 

Lt. Col. Paul J. Lowery was awarded the 
Meritorious Service Medal recently upon his 
retirement after more than 22 years of service 
in the Marine Corps. He now works as a pilot 
for the American Family Corp. He and his 
wife, Patricia Gwin, live in Havelock, N.C., 
and have three children: Beth, Allan, and 
Rebecca. 


67 


Kay Ivey of Montgomery has 
received a Women of Outstanding 


Leadership award from the Women’s Reunion 
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“Committee and The Alabama Reunion. She 
is director of government relations and 
communication for the Alabama Commission 
on Higher Education. 

John E. Prickett is a special agent with 
the Treasury Department's Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms in Memphis, Tenn. 
The Tennessee Advisory Committee on Arson 
has named him federal arson investigator of 
the year. He lives in Germantown, Tenn. 

John G. Brock is a senior vice president 
and member of the Directors Council for the 
Robinson-Humphrey Co. in Birmingham. 

Carey E. Cooper is a computer science 
instructor at the University of Alabama in 
Huntsville, where he recently received his 
Ph.D. He and his wife, Lynne, have two 
daughters, Amanda, 14, and Stephanie, 10. 


5 6 8 Dan Bennett, professor and head 

of Auburn’s Architecture Depart- 
ment, recently received an Honor Award 
Citation from the Mississippi Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects for his work 
in Jackson, Miss. 

Dan W. Hollis, Ul, is a professor at 
Jacksonville State University. 

Ronald E. Sortor has retired from the 
Air Force after 26 years of service and works 
as a senior policy analyst with the RAND Corp. 
in Washington, D.C. He lives in Springfield, 
Va. 

Jack Heidler is director of the Division 
of Human Resource Systems at the University 
of Florida in Gainesville, Fla. 


"69 J. Dewayne Gardner is vice 
president for career sales at Paul 
Revere Insurance Group. He lives in Alpha- 
retta, Ga., with his family. 
Byron Hill Fitzpatrick is a plant con- 
troller for Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. in 
Spartanburg, S.C. 

Herbert Ward Spencer, III, is a con- 
sultant for HWS Engineering and Research 
Co. in Valencia, Calif., where he lives with 
his wife, Amy. 

Russell E. Allman is a vice president in 
charge of the private banking division of First 
Alabama Bank in Mobile. He will be an 
associate game captain at the 1990 Senior 
Bowl. 


Nelda Settle Mishoe is an assistant vice 
president and manager of the corporate 
relationship support department for Barnett 
Bank in Jacksonville, Fla. 


3 70 Eugene C. Bennett is director of 
engineering services at Archbold 
Medical Center in Thomasville, Ga. 

Paula Crowder Alford teaches high 
school math and is pursuing her master’s in 
secondary counseling from William & Mary 
College in Williamsburg, Va. Her husband, 
Lt. Col. William Alford ‘71, is assigned to 
Langley AFB, Va. They live in Grafton, Va., 
and have two children, Megan and Merry. 

Maj. T. William Alexander, III, recently 
was promoted to vice president and director 
of Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce's 
Acquisition Finance Group. He and his wife, 
Sharon, live in Whitehouse Station, N,J., and 
have three children: Christina, Jessica, and 
Douglas. 

Roy Bruce of Douglasville, Ga., recently 
was promoted to president of the Interna- 
tional Communications Association for 1989- 
90. He is a manager for the Coca-Cola Co. 


"71 Tim Stillwell of Fayetteville, Ga., 

was promoted recently to group 
manager of specialty operations and devel- 
opment for the Georgia-Pacific Corp. in 
Atlanta. 

Lt. Col. Steve Hanes is commander of the 
314th Tactical Fighter Training Squadron in 
Phoenix, Ariz., where he and his wife, Nancy 
Burton ‘72, live. 

Bill Barnett is president of Bamett & Co., 
and Peachtree Control Services, Inc., in 
Atlanta. 


"7 2 MARRIED: Gloria Elaine Klase 

to Mark Elliot Damon on July 1. 
She is a laboratory technologist at the 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine in Winston 
Salem, N.C., where they live. 


"73 Gregory V. Cox works for the 
Center for Naval Analyses in 
Washington, D.C. He lives in Falls Church, 
Va., with his wife, Ann Schneider ‘72. 

Steve L. Mann is chief of classification 
for the Air Force in Upper Heyford, England. 
His wife, Jane Morrow "72, teaches physical 
education for the Department of Defense 
Dependent Schools in Fairford and Little 
Rissington, England. 

Allen N. White is division superintendent 
for information resources at Alabama Power 
in Eufaula. 


a 4 James E. Dotherow has been 

appointed director of development 
at Oregon Institute of Technology in Klamath 
Falls, Ore. He and his wife, Teresa Kerby 
‘72, have two children. 

David Roberts of Montgomery is assistant 
director of the Alabama Development Office. 

Ronald Ted Whisenhunt, assistant vice 
president and purchasing manager of 
AmSouth Bank in Birmingham, recently 
became a certified management accountant. 

Annette Norris Bradford and her 
husband, David Bradford '73, are working 
for IBM in Vienna, Austria. 

David G. McClary, DVM, of Auburn's 
College of Veterinary Medicine, received a 
1988 Certificate of Merit for Extension 
Outreach in August. 

MARRIED: Carolyn M. Tucker to Theotis 
Callaway on July 29. He is a district program 
administrator with the Florida Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation in Jacksonville. 

BORN: A son, Grayson Thomas, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Stan B. Starling (Beth Patten) of 
Norfolk, Va., on June 30. He joins Mary 
Summer, 8, and William Hunter, 4. Stan is 
a 727 first officer with Piedmont Airlines, and 
Beth is an assistant professor in Eastern 
Virginia Medical School’s department of 
family and community medicine. 


a 5 W. Bruce Canoles has been 
appointed resident manager of 
Merrill Lynch's Anniston office. 

William J. Lester, Jr., M.D., is resident 
physician of radiology at Humana Hospital 
in Louisville, Ky., where he and his wife, 
Susan, live. 

Juanita Varnado Pierce has been named 
the 1989 Alabama Outstanding Regular 
Education Teacher by the state’s Federation 
Council for Exceptional Children. She 
teaches at Dean Road Elementary in Auburn 
and lives in Tuskegee with her husband. 


Fort Appointed to Post as 
Assistant Secretary of State 


rthur W. Fort ’58 recently assumed his duties 
A as an Assistant Secretary of State (Administra- 

tion), after being nominated by President Bush 
on July 7 and being confirmed on August 4. 

Mr. Fort moved to the Washington, D.C., area from 
Hawaii, where he served as commander of the Pacific 
Division of the Naval Facilities Engineering Command 
and commander of the Pacific Fleet Seabees. He has 
served as director of construction for the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, commander of all Navy Seabee 
operations in the Atlantic Ocean/Mediterranean area, 


3 Cynthia Ann 

76 Tucker, asso- 
ciate editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution's editorial 
page, recently completed 
a year at Harvard Univer- 
sity as one of 12 journal- 
ists named a Neiman 
Fellow. 

James Allen Gibson 
works for Mijares Jewelers 
in Clearwater, Fla., where 
he and his wife, Frances, 
live. They have a daugh- 
ter, Frances. 

W. Randall Pittman 
has been appointed man- 
ager of AmSouth Bank’s 
bond department. He and 
his wife, Daina, live in 
Birmingham. 


3 Randall T. 
77 Baker, DVM, 
practices in Lewisburg, 
Tenn., where he lives with 
his wife, Kathy Mintor, 
a teacher, and their 
daughter, Katherine Eliza- 
beth, 1. 

David Dresher is a 


lawyer with Bradley Arant, 
Rose & White in 
Birmingham. 


BORN: A son, Thomas 
Joseph, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray Thomas Kenning- 
ton of Ozark on June 6. 
He joins Evan, 6, and 
Jennifer, 5. Ray is an 
attorney and partner with 
Trawick & Kennington in 
Ariton. 


3 Gary R. Camp- 
78 bell is execu- 
tive art director for Ira 
Thomas Associates in 
Youngstown, Ohio. He 
lives in Boardman, Ohio, 
with his wife, Margaret, 
and their daughter. 
Susan Carlisle Payne 
of Mountain Brook is 
foods editor for Southern 


Living magazine. 


Walker Wears Many Hats as | 
He Acquires 4th Career 


alph W. Walker II '65, M.D., J.D., recently 


graduated from a three-year residency in 

general psychiatry at the Iowa Institute of 
Mental Health. What makes Dr. Walker’s achievement 
particularly notable is the fact that he is already a trained 
educator, attorney, and physician. 

After receiving his Ed.D. from Auburn, he obtained 
his J.D. from Emory University in 1969, after which 
he practiced law for 10 years. Then, Dr. Walker attended 
medical school at the American University of the 
Caribbean, where he received his M.D. degree in 1982. 
He interned in family medicine at Birmingham’s 
Carraway Methodist Medical center. “Working in a 
primary care office made me realize 1 needed further 
specialty training,” Dr. Walker said, “so I entered 
graduate training in psychiatry in 1986.” 

Already elected a Fellow of the American College 
of Legal Medicine, Dr. Walker passed the stringent Legal 
Medicine examination in 1988 to become board- 
certified. Degrees in both law and medicine are 
required to attempt the exam, and only about 150 
doctors/lawyers worldwide are board-certified. 

Dr. Walker practices general and forensic psychiatry 
in Marianna, Fla. 


H. Wilson Haynes, Jr., is an associate 
attorney with Knox & Zacks in Augusta, Ga. 

John B. Richardson, Jr., is in private 
practice with Cardio-Thoracic Surgeons, P.C., 
in Birmingham, where he lives with his wife, 
Sonja Hand. 

George S. Daniel works for Delta 
Airlines. He lives in Peachtree City, Ga., and 
has two sons. 

BORN: A daughter, 
Shelley Anne, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger D. 
Bartlett (Cheryl Ste- 
wart) of Savannah, 
Ga., on July 9. She joins 
brother Andrew, 5. 

Ason, Edward Clark, 
to Maj. and Mrs. Jeffrey 
Budimier (Capt. 
Cecile Clark 
Haisten) of Have- 
lock, N.C., on July 10. 

A son, Christopher 
Stewart, to Dr. and Mrs. 
James Edward Piland 
(Cheryl Meyer) of 
Arlington, Tex., onJuly 
22. He joins brother 


and as an assistant commander of construction and 


contracts for the Naval Facilities Engineering Com- 
mand. He has also served as an operations officer, 
executive officer, and commanding officer of a Seabee 


Construction Battalion. 


He retired from the Navy in September 1989 with 
the rank of Rear Admiral after 30 years of service in 


the Navy Civil Engineer Corps. 
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Marcus James, 1. 
Steve Pel- 
ham of 


"79 
Auburn has 


been named Area 8 
organizational direc- 
tor for the Alabama 
Farmers Federation. 
He and his wife, 
Donna, have a daugh- 
ter, Courtney. 


Capt. Gary Allen Hagler is stationed at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

John Robert , Jt., is a doctor 
at the Mayo Clinic in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Donald Qualls recently was named vice 
president of operations for Techsonic - 
Industries, Inc., in Eufaula. 

James Terry Lockhart has been named 
senior research officer for Price Waterhouse’s 
Cranfield Project on International Strategic 
Human Resource Management. He and his 
wife, Jane, live in England, where he is 
pursuing his Ph.D. at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 


MARRIED: Susan Smilie Clotfelter to 
Guy Burton on May 20. They live in Duluth, 
Ga. 


BORN: A daughter, Margaret Eugenia, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Price Kloess Joy Thomas) on 
May 18. She joins sister Emily, 5, and brother 


Jason, 4. They live in San Antonio, Tex. 

3 80 M. Andy Mason has been pro- 
moted to vice president of GE 

Capital Corporate Finance Group's southeast 

regional office in Atlanta, where he and his 

wife, Barbara Lewis ‘82, live. 

Maj. Karl William Zart is stationed at Ft. 
Lewis, Wash., where he and his wife, Carol, 
live. 

James Lowell Lansford is a senior 
research engineer with Georgia Tech in 
Atlanta. He and his wife, Lynn, live in Marietta, 
Ga. 

James Frederick Shackelford, III, is a 
sales representative for Alabama Seal and 
Packing Co. in Birmingham. He and his wife, 


Patti, live in Trussville. 
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ITS IN THE BLOOD—When the last of their five children graduated in August Mark and Patricia Sowell of Pensacola, Fla., marked the 


occasion by gathering their family’s Auburn graduates together for this 
Sowell Joyner '81, Leah Sowell ’89, and Leah Love Sowell ’87. Standin 


L. Sowell ’85. Not pictured is Whit Joyner ’79. 


Paul Christopher Ellington owns his 
own business, P. Christopher Ellington 
Insurance, in Duluth, Ga. He and his wife, 
Ginger Parsons 81, have three children: 
Kristin, 4; Payten, 3; and Garrett, 1. 

MARRIED: Patricia Lynn Avery to Jerry 
Jesse Driscoll on June 17. They live in Brazil, 
Ind. 

Janet Elaine Owens to Conrad Merritt 
Allen, Jr., on May 20. They live in Houston. 

BORN: A son, Cameron Wayne, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gary Hunt, DVM, of Opelika on June 
ot 

A daughter, Kathleen Marie, to Mr. and Mrs. 
James Paul Foshee 78 (Karen Nance) 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., on July 10. She joins 
sisters Christine, 5, and Leigh Ann, 3. Paul 
is a pilot with Northwest Airlines. 

A son, Scott Austin, to Mr. and Mrs, Harold 
Jeffrey Thomasson (Alice Kay Wilson) 
of Birmingham on June 28. 


"81 Capt. Richard J. Komar is 

stationed at Kirtland AFB, N.M. His 
wife, Susan G. Harris, works as a dental 
assistant in Albuquerque, N.M., where they 
live. 

Robert P. Cloud has been promoted to 
banking officer of Trust Co. Bank in Atlanta. 
He lives in Stone Mountain, Ga. 

MARRIED: Janis Fry to George Andrew 
Darling on July 29. George works as an 
industrial hygienist with Hunter Services, Inc., 
in Tampa, Fla. 

Susan Lynette Wilkerson ‘84 to David 
Alan Strickland on June 2. They live in 
Auburn. 

BORN: A daughter, Allie Carr, to Mr. and 
Mrs. John A. Looney, Jr., (Cynthia McCray) 
of Birmingham on June 18. Cynthia is a 
pharmacist at Big B Drugs in Homewood. 

A daughter, Kirsten Lacy, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert McCrary (Kimberly Irrgang) of 
Augusta, Ga., on March 10. 

A daughter, Laura Michelle, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Paul Cloud of Stone Mountain, Ga., 
on May 20. Robert works for Trust Co. Bank 
in Atlanta. 

A son, Bradley Allen, to Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Allen Johnson 79 (Shari Cottingham) 
of Hoover on Nov. 16, 1988. Hugh is manager 
of Southtrust Mortgage Co.’s bond depart- 
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ment. Shari is public relations director for 
the Eye Foundation Hospital in Birmingham. 


3 82 li. John D. Little has completed 

the Basic Surface Warfare Officer's 
Course in Newport, R.I. He is stationed in 
Charleston, S.C., where he lives with his wife, 
Marianne Dix '83. 

Carol Pawlowski Wagnon works in 
commercial lending with AmSouth Bank. Her 
husband, James William Wagnon, Jr. , '84 
is a communication specialist with the 
University of Alabama’s college of engineer- 
ing. They live in Tuscaloosa. 

Richard Lee Simonin works for Stone 
Container Corp. He and his wife, Linda, and 
their son, Jared, live in Savannah, Ga. 

Michael S. Tidwell has been named by 
the Alabama Farmers Federation as director 
of its Young Farmers Division. He and his 
wife, Beth, live in Marbury. 

Terrie Farrell Duke teaches at Nurmberg 
American High in Nurnberg, West Germany. 
Her husband, Jim Brooks Duke 75 is an 
Army dentist. 

lt. Timothy Atkinson is pursuing his 
master’s from the Navy graduate school in 
Monterey, Calif, where he and his wife, 
Roberta Alfred '85, live. 

lt. Gerrit L. Mayer is a Navy operation 
administrative officer working with oceano- 
graphic research equipment operators and 
maintainers and is public affairs officer at the 
Brawdy, Wales, Naval facility. 

Bonnie Gerlach Henry, assistant vice 
president, has been named manager of a 
Barnett Bank in Jacksonville, Fla. 

MARRIED: Phyllis Kaye Jones to 
Lawrence Eugene Carter on April 15. Kaye 
is the fiscal officer for the Georgia Court of 
Appeals. They live in Decatur, Ga. 

Molly S. Lynch to Brian D. Haas on July 
1. They live in Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla. 

BORN: A son, James Lucas (Luke), to Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard M. Ballard (Belinda Pitts) 
of Stevenson on April 25. Belinda works as 
a pharmacist at Stevenson Apothecary and 
McLellan’s Pharmacy in Bridgeport. 

A son, John Murdoch, II, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond J. Harbert (Kathryn Dunn’81) 
on May: 5. Raymond works for Harbert 
International, Inc., in Birmingham. 


photo. Seated, left to right, are Cathy Coblentz Sowell ’77, Patti 
g are Mark Sandy Sowell, III '78, Mark S. Sowell, Jr. 58, and Stephen 


—Photo by Mary Ellen Hendrix 


3 83 Robert William Sharpe is a 
superintendent with Brock & 
Blevins in Chattanooga. 

Stephen Daniel Daugherty is a senior 
engineer and director of installation and 
integration for Network Solutions in Okla- 
homa City, Okla. He lives in Yukon, Okla. 

Michael W. McAnulty is an electrical 
engineer with Alabama Power. He and his 
wife, Susan, live in Dothan. 

Frank Craig Martin is a sales analyst with 
Florida Power and Light in Sarasota. 

Cassandra Kaye Dickie is manager of 
community and foundation communications 
for International Paper in Memphis. 

Guy Gregory Goedde is an associate with 
the architectural firm of Garikes Wilson 
Atkinson in Birmingham. 

Mark Alan Goodwin is a project manager 
with D.L. Acton Construction Co. in Pelham. 


L 


MARRIED: Pennie L Shelton to Randy 
Price on Oct. 21, 1988. Randy is assistant 
personnel manager for Parker Hannifin in 
Huntsville. 

Maureen Elizabeth Kelleher ‘88 to 
Robert Russell Shemwell on Apri! 29. They 
live in Atlanta. 

Linda Carolyn Langston to Daniel 
Richard Sny on May 13. Linda is a production 
engineer at Eglin AFB, Fla. They live in Fort 
Walton Beach, Fla. 

BORN: A daughter, Amanda Elizabeth, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip M. Wilson (Suzanne 
Baker) of Birmingham on July 23. Philip 


works for AmSouth Bank. 

3 8 4 Capt. Calvin Bennett recently 
reported for duty at Cherry Point 

MCAS, N.C. 

lt. Andre Brackin recently participated 
in exercises on the USS Frederick, home- 
ported in San Diego, Calif. 

Damon Eubank teaches history at Camp- 
bellsville (Ky.) College. He and his wife, Lori, 
live in Campbellsville, Ky. 

MARRIED: Lou Anne Wilson to Keith 
Gentry Beckham on July 29. She is the 
director of membership services and com 
munity affairs for the Opelika Chamber of 
Commerce. He is branch manager of the 
Auburn Farmers National Bank. 

BORN: Twins, Rebecca Ann and Joshua 
Daniel, to Capt. & Mrs. William Allen 
Moore '83 (Holly Ann Harrison) on Dec. 
14, 1988. They are moving from Dudley, N.C., 
to Fort Hood, Tex., where William will serve 
as an Air Liaison Officer. Holly has recently 


passed her CPA exam. 

3 8 5 Rodney S. Brown of Sandy 
Springs, Ga., has been promoted 

to communications assistant in the corporate 

communications department of Atlanta Gas 

Light Co. 

Clay C. Hodge and his wife, Donna C. 
Larson '84, are freelance artists and sculp- 
tors. They live in Atlanta. 

Brent M. Craig of Decatur is an attorney. 

1/Lt. Wendell Riley is stationed at Cherry 
Point MCAS, N.C. 

Hal R. Busby of Birmingham has been 
promoted to assistant vice president of Booke 
& Company. 

Gerry Elam is on educational leave from 
General Electric Co, while he pursues his 
MBA at the University of North Carolina. He 
lives in Wilmington, N.C., with his wife, 
Wanda, and their daughter, Robyn. 

MARRIED: Laura Lynne Wright to Ted 
Barry on May 13. They live in Hartford, Conn.., 
where Laurie is an internal auditor with 
Tilcon, Inc. 

Mary Jane Mitchell to David Andrew 
Boylan on July 8. They live in Marietta, Ga. 


TIGERS IN A STRANGE LAND—Tom Hooper '52, John Clement ’55, and Joe Campbell ’67, 
left to right, got together for some real Tiger talk at the May meeting of the Baton Rouge, 
La., Auburn Club, despite being surrounded for most of the year by hostile LSU Tigers. 


—Photo by Sheila Eckman 
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\ Mary Jane is a computer programmer with 
Norfolk Southern Corp. 

Alesia Neilene Tate to Jon Blake Leeth 
; on June 24. They live in Phenix City. 
Juliana Maggie Johnson to Chet Wyman 
| Barnett on June 24. She is a teacher in Atlanta. 


where Kelly, a registered nurse, 
is an assistant unit supervisor at 
Jackson Hospital. 

Judy Susanne Walker to 
George E. Chambley, Jr., '85 on 
July 29. They live in Fairfax. Judy 
teaches special education for 
. Chambers County schools, and 


86 Rondal Curtis Mize is a NASA George owns Chambley’s in 


Robertson’s Humor Earns 
Her Coveted Cavett Award 


eanne Swanner Robertson ’67, a professional 
humorist from Burlington, N.C., recently received 
the highest award the National Speakers Associ- 


Valley. 


aerospace engineer at Marshall 
Space Flight Center in Huntsville, where he 
lives with his wife, Beverly Byrd. 

Barry C. Blackburn is studying law at 
the University of Mississippi. 

1/L. Jeffrey D. Mabry is serving with the 
11th Marine Expeditionary Unit at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif: He recently left San Diego 
for duty in the Western Pacific. 


3 88 Cathy Shull, who 

received Auburn's first 
degree in Hotel and Restaurant 
Management, has been named 
sales coordinator for the Auburn 
University Hotel and Conference 
Center. 


ation bestows on one of its members—The Cavett 
Award. Mrs. Robertson became the 11th speaker and 
first woman to receive the award, which recognizes 
the professional speaker who has done the most to 
bring honor and prestige to the profession. 
Mrs. Robertson is past president of the association 
and has previously received its Distinguished Service 


’ Lois K. Worlund of Culver City, Calif, Veronica Carole Sherard is | Award, the Certified Speaking Professional designation, 
has received her law degree from South- a mechanical engineer with Harris and the CPAE award, given for excellence in speaking 
western University and works for Bryan, Cave, Corp. in Melbourne, Fla. bili 
McPheeters & McRoberts. John Abbott is West Atlanta <eey: P : 
1/Lt. Jimmy D. Canada recently reported _ sales manager for Transport Inter- An Auburn booster of the highest order, she will 
for duty with the 3rd Marine Aircraft Wing __ national Pool/GE Capital in Aus- be on hand this fall to speak before the Auburn-Alabama 
in Yuma, Ariz. tell, Ga. pep rally. 
Sara Margaret McCormac is senior Kasi L. McGhee is product 
associate programmer for the IBM Corp. in manager for Wallace International 
Research Triangle Park, N.C. She lives in in Birmingham. 
Morrisville, N.C. Ben T. Tucker is an air traffic 
| Dennis Edward Farmer is an accountant controller at Vero Beach Munic- 
| for Carpenter CPAs in Dothan, where he lives ipal Airport. His wife, Jan Phillips ‘87, Patrick Gregory Perdue is an estimator division as a revenue examiner. 
with his wife and son. attends graduate school. They live in Palm and salesman with Acousti Engineering in Patrick Edge Mote is a corporate trainee 
| Michael Howell Henson is a systems Bay, Fla. Montgomery, where he and his wife, Electa, with Motion Industries in Kingsport, Tenn. 
designer for South Central Bell in Sherilyn Hart Yates teaches English at live. Charles Samuel Davis is a sales consul- 
. Birmingham. Mcintosh High in Peachtree City, Ga. Kimberly A. Hunt is an accounting tant with AC3 Computer Center in 
Curtis Andrew Smith of Alabaster is a Robert Scott Sturgeon is an accountant —_— supervisor at East Alabama Medical Center Birmingham. 
production supervisor for Harbison-Walker for Owan Corp. in Huntsville. in Opelika. She and her husband, Scott, live Susan Marie Helm Gleaves works for 
Refractories in Bessemer. Marsha Jewell Howard is an account in Auburn. Auburn Engineers, Inc. She and her husband, 
{ Lt. (j.g.) James T. Bergeron has received representative with Benton Brothers Film Todd Bradley Blackburn is a computer Daniel Glenn Gleaves, DVM, live in ! 
1 the “Wings of Gold” in designation as a Naval Express in Columbus, Ga. engineer with MacMillan Bloedel, Inc., in Pleasant View, Tenn. ae 
aviator. Robert Lewis Dressman is a sales Pine Hill. Douglas Scott Dyson is a manager of id 
MARRIED: Lisa Gibson to Phil E. engineer with Allen-Bradley in Norcross, Ga. Ens. Robert Dale Gamberg is stationed Hang Ten-Just For Feet in Birmingham. 
| Plemons on April 1. They live in Roswell, James Thomas Anderson is an Army at the Pensacola NAS, Fla. Marine 2/Lts. Jeffrey B, Moore, James 
Ga., and Lisa works in the sterling automotive electronics engineer at Redstone Arsenal in Susan Norman Wallace works for the D. Chaney, Michael A. Reid, Walt L. Hare, | 
division of Aeroquip. Huntsville. Alabama Department of Revenue’s sales tax and Mark G. Murphy recently graduated : 
Ayla Kol to Christopher Lynn Darling from the Basic School at the Marine Corps 
on July 29. They live in New Haven, Conn., Combat Development Command in Quan- 
where Chris is pursuing a doctorate in physics tico, Va. 
at Yale University. Ensigns Mark K. Fagan and Kendall A. j 
; Carie Lea Walker to Brent David Price recently graduated from the Navy ™ \| 
oan.. 4 pre 24. They live in Supply School in Athens, Ga. 
untsville, where she is a purchasin ‘ 
| supervisor for T Squared Medical, Inc., ted z Sidney Moxey Harrell, Jt. meee for 
he is a systems engineer for Rockwell Vickers, Riis, Murray, & Curran law firm in ) 
International. Mobile. ; i 
BORN: A daughter, Claire Renee, to Mr. Maribeth Palmer is yosareis > office 
) and Mrs. Clifford A. Whitmore (Treva Fak? a mips se pret ed 
Harris ’ i ~ aptist Hea ucation Center in Nashville. 
pe) ee Hussars on Ang’ 177 John K. Roadman is an electrical 
engineer for S.C.I. in Huntsville, where he 
9 ie ; : and his wife, Cindy, live. 
87 Robert Wolf is public relations Samuel Lee Smoke is a staff accountant 
_~_ __ director for Geoffrey Beene in New for Donaldson and West in Birmingham. 
York City. “1 Bisinas 27%, Michael Alan Powers is a pharmacist 
Joni L. DeVenny of Atlanta is an interior with Big B Drugs in Huntsville. 
designer for Osgood and Associates. Donna Karen Forbus is recreation 
Navy Ens. Timothy S. Bishop recently supervisor for Auburn Parks & Recreation. 
ea he 0 is officer at Mather AFB Kellie Deanne Black works as an 
in Sacramento, Calif. interior desioner for S/S Sales i eS 
2 lteeed Te dacGehws Hie Gon Sei a for S/S Sales in Panama City 
pleted Air Force pilot training at Columbus Johna Lynn Brewer is assistant project 
AFB, Miss., and has received silver wings. manager for Elrick & Lavidge, Inc., in Tucker, 
Ens. Greg A. Mays has completed the Ga. 
basic Naval flight officer program at Mather Adam Wayne Swartz is an assistant 
AFB, Calif, and is currently in advanced accountant for Peat Marwick Main & Co. in 
training. Nashville. 
Valarie Peterson Hanley is a registered 
nurse at Southern Junior College in Bir- James E. Hinkle is a dynamics engineer 
mingham, where she lives with her husband, for McDonnell Douglas in Huntsville. 
Jonathan Dean Hanley, a stock broker for Janet Bright Dowdy is a process and 
\ Dean Witter Reynolds, Inc. industrial engineer for the 3M Co. in Decatur. 
Sheryl Jane Young is a personnel David H. Browning manages a ware- 
representative for Ebasco Services, Inc., in house for Max Tool, Inc., in Birmingham. 
Norcross, Ga. Jerri Dena Krienke of Dothan is a junior 
Lesley Posey Burnette is an electronics engineer for Alabama Power. 
customer engineer in Huntsville. She lives Pracy Renee True is a cost accountant 
in Harvest with her husband, Darryl for SouthTrust in Birmingham. 
Burnette '88. Lois Elaine Mastin is an oncology 
Ens. Don R. Varner has completed basic pharmacist at Carraway Cancer Center in 
Naval flight officer training at the Mather AFB, Birmingham. 
Calif. Dan Summerville Fite is a sales 
Ens. William H. Mason has completed representative for Gobble-Fite Lumber Co. in 
intermediate Naval flight training with Decatur. 
Training Squadron-23 at Kingsville NAS, Frank Ferguson Warren of Dunwoody, 
Texas. : Ga., is a retail salesman for Bryan Foods. 
. MARRIED: Janine McAllister to Stephen Gregory Scott Harris of Huntsville is 
Hamilton Speares on May 27. They live PROUD OF MOM—August graduate Jan Kavookjian Rubley, who works at Auburn’s Small —_an engineer for South Central Bell. 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. Business Development Center, had the proud support of her family while earning her MBA. Kelly Collins Hall is a customer service 
Kelly Leigh Jones to Stephen Harold —_ Shown with her are husband Todd Rubley '84 and, left to right, their children, Jill, John Michael, —_ representative for the National Bank of 
Wilson on June 24. They live in Montgomery, and Lauren. —Photo by AU Photo Services | Commerce in Birmingham, where she lives ; 
| 
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with her husband, Brian K. Hall ’87, an 
accountant for Blue Cross/Blue Shield. 

Carmen A. O’Donnell of Trussville is 
an auditor for Guaranty Federal S&L in 
Birmingham. 

Sanjay Goyal, MBA, is an executive for 
Tecnova (India), Lid. He lives in Lucknow, 
India, with his wife, Reena. 

Dowe Aughtman works for Birmingham 
Packaging Corp. He lives in Auburn with his 
wife, Brenda McWhorter ’84, and their 
daughter, Catherine. 

Ens. James P. McHugh has completed 
Aviation Officer Candidate School at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., NAS and has received the Distin- 
guished Naval Graduate Award. 

Capt. Eric Kennedy is stationed with 
Army Intelligence in Washington, D.C. 

Linda Marie Leonard of Smiths is a 
general merchandise assistant at Winn Dixie 
in Phenix City. 

Julien Louis Lahiere is a graduate intern 
at the Drug/Alcohol Rehabilitation Center of 
the University of Dayton (Ohio). 

Jon Edward Coriell is a sales represen- 
tative for Honeywell in Birmingham. 

Paul Jerome Webb of East Ridge, Tenn., 
is a management trainee for Roadway 
Express, 

Mark Bryant Pugh of Dothan is a junior 
engineer at Farley Nuclear Plant in Ashford. 

David Wayne Barnes is a pharmacist 
at USA Medical Center in Mobile. 

Greg Jones Moore is a shift supervisor 
for Froot of the Loom in Winfield. 

Jeffrey Charles Richards is a chemical 
engineer for General Electric in Evansville, 
Ind. 

James Michael Leach of Alabaster is a 
representative for the Gillette Co. 

Jennifer Lynn Jones of Alexandria, Va., 
works for the U.S. Senate Select Committee 
on Ethics. 

Robyn Owens is editorial assistant for 
the trade division of Bass Anglers Sportsman 
Society Publications in Montgomery. 

Patrick Roland Adams of Smyrna, Ga., 
is a computer consultant for Arthur Andersen 
& Co. in Atlanta. 

Jo Ellen Botts is an accountant for Vulcan 
Materials in Birmingham. 

Stephen David Litavecz is a computer 
programmer for Tracor Applied Sciences in 
Rockville, Md. 

MARRIED: Nancy E. Morrison to 
Michael A. Scialdone on April 22. Michael 
is a financial specialist at Humana Hospital 
in Pompano Beach, Fla., and Nancy teaches 
kindergarten in Broward County. They live 
in Coconut Creek, Fla. 

Michele Denise Solomon to Michael 
Leo Scollard on June 24. She is an industrial 
engineer, and he is an electrical engineer 
with IBM in Raleigh, N.C. 

Elizabeth M. McCann to Jeff Raynor 
86 on July 15. Elizabeth is a commercial real 
estate lender with Barnett Bank, and Jeff is 
Operations manager for Snappy Car Rental. 
They live in Sarasota, Fla. 

Leticia K. Culver '87 to Guy W. Bullock 
on Jan. 14. Guy works as a project engineer 
for Batson-Cook of Atlanta, Inc. They live in 
Roswell, Ga. 


3 89 Beth Cox is a graduate student in 
English at the University of North 
Carolina in Chapel Hill. 

Tatia McLaughlin Carpenter is a 
pharmacy intern at Kroger in Auburn, where 
she and her husband, Wallace Carpenter, 
Ill, live. 

James B. Sprouse of Marietta, Ga., is a 
line manager for Big Shanty Aviation in 
Kennesaw, Ga. 

Susan Meriwether of Birmingham is an 
assistant manager for Banana Republic in 
Hoover. 

Brian Stinson works as a sales engineer 
for As-Tech Engineering in Norcross, Ga., and 
lives in Duluth, Ga. 

Leslie S. Attaway of Clanton is a civil 
engineer for Carr & Associates. 

Stephen E. Bartow is a sales adminis- 
trator for Crest Ultrasonics Corp. in Trenton, 
NJ. 

James Campbell works for Star Enter- 
prises in Port Arthur, Tex., as a mechanical 
engineer and lives in Beaumont, Tex. 
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GRADUATION TRIO—These three Alexander City students celebrated their graduation from 
Auburn on August 31. All smiles, left to right, are: Jerri McAlister, who majored in accounting; 


Michelle Hamby, a marketing major; and Kristina Greer, a mass communications major. 


Alicia Edson is a graduate research 
assistant at Auburn. 

Emily Mosley teaches at the Sylvan 
Learning Center in Auburn. 

Charles Marshall is a manager for Amoco 
Fabrics & Fibers in Andalusia. 

David Nixon is a scientist and engineer 
for OTI in Auburn, where he and his wife, 
Mary Ellen, live. 

James L. Oldham is an industrial engi- 
neer with Torrington/Fafnir Manufacturing in 
Pulaski, Tenn. 

Jay Stanford Northington is an engineer 
with Rust International Corp. in Birmingham. 


rhe) 
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—Photo by AU Photo Services 


Kathleen Maley is an office manager for 
Maley Electro-Optics in Maitland, Fla. 

David A. Long is a product design 
engineer for Health Science Products in 
Birmingham, where he and his wife, Danna, 
live. 

Scott Wesley Askins is a Naval aviator 
at Corpus Christi NAS, Tex. 

W. Dale Hooper works as a supervisor 
for Gold Kist, Inc. He and his wife, Darlene, 
live in Boaz with their son, Bradley, 1. 

Henry W. McElreath of Ventura, Calif., 
is an electronics engineer for the Department 
of Navy in Port Hueneme, Calif. 


Mary Elizabeth Lindsay is a pharmacist 
with Wal-Mart in Mobile. 

Michael Anthony Secino is an engineer 
for Teledyne Brown in Huntsville. 

J. Edward Swan works as an engineer 
and scientist for Optimization Tech, Inc. He 
and his wife, Courtney, live in Auburn. 

David Dye of Columbus, Ga., is an 
industrial engineer at Ft. Benning, Ga. 

Tiffany Williford Cyr works as a CD clerk 
for First American Bank in Decatur, where 
she lives with her husband, Chris Cyr, an 
assistant process control engineer at Cham- 
pion International. 

2/l. Kurt Eichenberger is stationed at 
Fort McClellan. 

Cynthia Stone Kirkland is a pharmacy 
intern for Big B Drugs in Sylacauga, where 
she and her husband, Larry, live. 

Sabra Hensler is a staff accountant for 
Deloitte, Haskins & Sells in Atlanta, Ga., and 
lives in Smyrna, Ga. 

Ann Barkett of Duluth, Ga., works as a 
biologist for Harmon/ASA in Norcross, Ga. 

Ann Guthrie is an engineer for UT-Pratt 
& Whitney in West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Ens. Barry Lisenba is a pilot at Pensacola 
NAS, Fla. 

Alison Jaleen Welch is a news anchor 
& reporter for WNKS/WIQN in Columbus, 
Ga. 

Larry Glass, Jr., is a mechanical engineer 
for Exxon Chemical America in Baton Rouge, 
La., where he and his wife, Wendy, live. 

Stephen Kendrick Sprague is a pack- 
aging designer for Stone Container Corp. in 
Birmingham, where he and his wife, Misty, 
live. 

Susan Matschner of Auburn is a phar- 
macist for Revco Drugs in Montgomery. 

Thomas A. Harris works as an engineer 
for Alabama Power in Theodore. He and his 
wife, Doran Cooke, live in Mobile with their 
daughter, Carlyn, 1. 

Richard Pace is a graphic artist for Master 
Graphics in Auburn. 


Jay Andrew Brown is an R&D engineer 
with Ethyl Corp. in Baton Rouge, La. 
Thomas Curtis Grimes is an associate 


NURSING AWARDS—The School of Nursing held its ninth annual pinning and awards ceremony in conjunction with spring commencement. 
Recipients of this year’s honors were, front row, from left, Mary Ross, Dean’s Award for Professional Excellence; Rhonda Smith, Most Supportive 
Student; Tish Tully, Award for Outstanding Contributions to the School of Nursing; and Kristin Jellison, Faculty Award for Academic Achievement. 
Also attending the ceremonies were, back row, from left, Edeth Kitchens, newly appointed dean of nursing, and Winifred Worman, acting 
dean prior to Dr. Kitchens’ arrival. —Photo by AU Photo Services 
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engineer with Utilities Consultants, Inc., in 
Atlanta. 

Mary Cameron Williams is an accoun- 
tant with Jackson Thornton Co. in Montgo- 
mery. 
Tabitha Juriet Boyd is a Revco staff 
pharmacist. She and her husband, Hector 
Louis Cruz ’88, live in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Janet Melissa Stewart is an advertising 
sales representative with the Enterprise 
Ledger in Enterprise. 

Kirkland John Graves is an engineer 
with Amoco Chemical Co. in Decatur, where 
he and his wife, Jennifer, live. 

David Eric Jones is an engineer with 
Teledyne Brown in Huntsville. 

Wade L. Ward, III, is an industrial 
engineering planner and scheduler with 
Boeing in Huntsville. 

Ensigns Jesse D. Fox, Scott W. Askins, 
Frank K. Tipton, Jeffrey M. Mansfield, 
Barry I. Lisenba, and Thomas J. Syp- 
niewski recently received their commissions 
after completing Auburn’s Naval Reserve 
Officer Training Corps program. 

Stephen T. Jenkins recently received 
an Auburn President's Award as the outstand- 
ing graduate from the College of Engineering. 
He works as a member of the process systems 
team at Tennessee Eastman Kodak in 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

Allen J. Smith has received a $750 
scholarship from Gulf Coast’s Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
for his graduate studies in chemical engineer- 
ing at the University of Washington at Seattle. 

Tobi Hooks Free is a guest activities 
supervisor for Marriott's Bay Point Resort in 
Panama City, Fla., where she and her 
daughter, Tabitha Brooke, live. 

Kimberly Anne Strain is a pharmacy 
intern at Holmes Regional Medical Center 
in Melbourne, Fla. 

Edward Charles Long is a production 
planner for IBM in Raleigh, N.C. 

Kimalyn Vertis Dunham will intern as 
a medical technologist at Baptist Medical 
Center in Montgomery through June 1990. 

Earnest Lee Brown is an engineer 
trainee for Mobile County. 

Rebecca Whatley teaches math in 
Dekalb County schools in Decatur, Ga. 

Backman Floyd Younginer, II, works 
for Mineral Processing, Inc., in Lakeland, Fla. 

James Christopher Gary is a manager 
for Clinelit Farms in Centre. 

Patricia Sweeney Long is a GTA and 
teaches first-year Spanish at Auburn. She lives 
in Dadeville and has four children: Joe, 24; 
Pauline, 21; Michael, 20; and David, 11. 

Jolene Diane Beckler works for Chi- 
Chi’s in Casselberry, Fla. 

Beth Ann Tatum is a bartender and 
waitress at Ryan’s in Auburn, where she lives 
with her husband, Bryan. 

Ann Peddy teaches at West- 
minster Child Care Center in Montgomery. 

Jeffrey McLeod Mansfield attends Navy 
officer school for the surface fleet in San 
Diego, Calif., and will then be stationed in 
San Francisco. 

Ens. Frank Kendall Tipton is a student 
pilot in Milton, Fla. 

Kenneth Clair Musgrave works with 
electronics and computer design for Spec- 


tralogic, Inc., in Atlanta, where he and his 
wife, Sandra Denise May, live. 

Terri Lynn Carroll is a systems engineer 
with Electronic Data Systems in Fairfax, Va. 

Sheri Lynn Grimes is a clerical assistant 
in the Florida House of Representatives in 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Kirk Lee Jackson is a unit clerk at East 
Alabama Medical Center in Opelika. 

James Thomas Jones, I, is a supervisor 
at Young Door Co. in Hartselle. 

Sandra Lynn Trapp is a contracts 
administrator with PacifiCorp Capital, Inc., in 
Reston, Va. 

David Wilson Rhodes is an estimator 
with Johnson and Galyon Contractors in 
Knoxville, Tenn., where he and his wife, 
Mary Kane McAfee, live. 

Jeffrey Allen Darden is Alabama sales 
representative for American Lumber in 
Birmingham. 

Lindsey Anne Winther is attending the 
Paris-American Academy in Paris this 
summer. 

Geoff Lewis Sutcliffe of Alexandria, Va., 
is a patent examiner for the U.S. Patent & 
Trademark Office. 

Scott Stanfield is an electronics engineer 
with the Missile & Space Intelligence Center 
at Redstone Arsenal in Huntsville, where he 
and his wife, Tammy, live. 

Mark Alan Ferguson is a project 
accountant for the Byrne Corp. in Big Canoe, 
Ga. 

Gary Matthew Brothers is a child care 
specialist with the Allendale Association in 
Lake Villa, Ill. He and his wife, Karen, live 
in Palatine, Ill. 

Linda Jean Strickland is a pharmacy 
intern at K-Mart in Jacksonville, Fla. 

William Ralph Huff is an engineer for 
Southern Natural Gas in Birmingham. 

Patrick Hugh Taylor works in sales for 
Unique Industries in Calera. 

Paul Bryan Veeneman is an engineer 
with Sverdrup Technology in Tullahoma, 
Tenn. 

Donna Jo Clark of New Hope teaches 
home economics in Lee County schools. 

David Charles Johnson is a drive 
systems engineer with Electric Machine 
Control, Inc., in Helena. 

Gary Alan Nash is an intern architect 
with Architects South in Birmingham. 

Carol Marie Loughran works in sales 
for CJC, Inc., in St. Simons Island, Ga. 

Michael Edward Pryor is a design test 
engineer with Acustar, Inc., in Huntsville. 

David Neal Hall of Auburn is an assistant 
county engineer for the Lee County Highway 
Department. 

Randall Thomas Cox is a systems 
engineer for Teledyne Brown Engineering in 
Huntsville. 

Richard W. Wirtz of Lake Park, Fla., works 
for Pratt-Whitney. 

John Robert Ortman, Jr., is an assistant 
program manager for Vitro Services Corp. in 
Ft. Walton Beach, Fla. 

David Keith Reynolds is a staff engineer 
with Batesville Casket Co. in Batesville, Miss. 

Steven Boyd Arendsen of Montgomery 
is a management trainee with Ferguson 
Enterprises. 

Eric A. Crouch is an assistant manager 


Albert Honored by 1989 
Ala. Vet Academy Award 


uburn Professor Emeritus Roosevelt (Ted) A. 
Albert, Jr., "62 recently received the 1989 
Annual Award from the Alabama Academy of 
Veterinary Practice for his outstanding contributions 


at The Ice House in Mont- 
gomery and will begin 
graduate school in the 
fall. 

John Norton Todd, 
IV, is a systems analyst 
with the Alabama Coop- 
erative Extension Service 
in Auburn. 

Robert Michael 
Jones is an electronics 
engineer at the Missile 
and Space Intelligence 
Center at Redstone Arse- 
nal in Huntsville. 

Wayne Anthony 
Bednarczyk is a man- 
agement trainee with 
Amoco Fabrics & Fibers in 
Hazlehurst, Ga. He and 
his wife, Cynthia, live in 
Douglas, Ga. 

Philip James 
Keough, IV, is a pharma- 
cist at the Medical Center 
in Columbus, Ga. He and 
his wife, Cynthia, live in 
Smith's. 

Mark Harold Arnold 
is a product development 
engineer with Amoco 
Fabrics & Fibers in Bain- 
bridge, Ga. 

Randall Guy Hub- 
bard is an engineer at the 
Army Missile Command at 
Redstone Arsenal in 
Huntsville, where he and 
his wife, Tiffeny Justice 
'85, live with their child- 
ren, Kristen and Joshua. 

MARRIED: Mary 
Louise Halley to 
Edward Wayne Baugh on 


Orr in 15th Year as 
Manager of Florida City 


n July John Lewis Orr, Jr., 56 hit the 15-year mark 

as city manager of Palm Beach Gardens, Fla., an 

unusual feat since the average tenure of a city 
manager is five years. When he took over the job in 
1974, the city population was 7,500 and the budget 
was $1.3 million. Now the population nears 30,000, 
and the city has an $11 million budget. 

A mechanical engineering major while at Auburn, 
Mr. Orr moved to Palm Beach Gardens in the early 
‘60s to work for RCA, the area's first major industry. 
“The mosquitoes were so thick we had to wear a mask 
when we went outside,” said Mr. Orr. “Leave a door 
open, and before long the ceiling would be black with 
mosquitoes. There were more snakes and alligators 
here than people.” 

In 1970 he won a seat on the City Council, but a 
year later moved to Arizona when RCA closed its 
computer operations and 3,000 people were left 
without jobs. But Mr. Orr eventually found his way 
back to Florida, working at Cape Canaveral before 
taking over as city manager of Palm Beach Gardens. 

In the last year, he has led the way for annexation, 
which doubled the city’s original boundaries. His 
tenure has seen the PGA National and JOM Country 
Club developments evolve to build more than 6,000 
housing units in exclusive golfing communities, the 
opening ofa 200-store mall, and acquisition of Seacoast 
Utilities, which provides water and sewer services to 
much of the county. 


Aug. 5. They live in Opelika. 
Janice Danna Penn to David Alan Long 
on July 29. They live in Montgomery. 
Elizabeth Anne Riley ‘88 to William 
Allison Talbert on July 22. 

Teresa Angelia Burt to Charles Hodge 
*87 on May 20. She is a UAB medical 
technologist. 

Tracy Brook Didcoct to J. Patrick 
Tyndall ’88 on April 1. She works as a 
Georgia Federal Bank teller, and they live 
in Norcross, Ga. 

Barbara Kay Burr to Tony Ward on June 

10. She is a Big B pharmacist in Dothan. 

Jennifer Stowers '87 to Troy Deloney 
Rosser on March 4. She works for an 
advertising agency, and he works in software 
with Computer Programs & Systems, Inc., in 
Mobile. 

Leslie Louise Corinne Fears to Kelly 
Jerome Carter '87 on June 10. Leslie works 
for the U.S. Department of Commerce as a 
census crew leader. 

Julie Ann Johnson to Scott R. Arvin 
’87 on May 20. 

Melissa Holden to Christopher Ronald 
Killen on June 3. 

Brigiete Sperr to Martin Tara Carey on 
June 24. She attends Auburn’s School of 
Architecture. 

Allison Alma Owens to Michael Carey 
Stanley on May 6. 

BORN: A daughter, Courtney 
Anne, to Mr. and Mrs. Jeff Den- 
ton Sparkman (Beth Heng- 
hold ’86) of Huntsville on April 
25. Jeff is an engineer with SCI 
Systems, Inc. 

A daughter, Kelli Jean, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Randall G. Howell '84 
(Carol Owsley) of Notasulga on 
Sept. 28, 1988. 

A son, Crawford Ray, III, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Crawford R. Ledbet- 
ter, Jr., on Jan. 21. Mr. Ledbetter 


Mr. Curtis P. Cook '22 

Mr. Frank H. McCarley ‘22 

Mr. William W. Pate '24 

Mr. William A. Young '25 

Mr. William P. Molette, Jr., ‘27 
Mr. Moreland Griffith Smith '28 
Mr. J. Aubrey Wilson '28 

Mr. Arthur T. Harris, Jr., '29 

Mr. Carroll H. Earley '30 

Mr. Earl E. Alldredge '31 

Mr. William E. Rogers ’32 

Mr. J. Donald Simmons °33 

Mr. Joseph Crowell Camp °34 
Mr. Frank L. Sigler, Jr., '34 

Mrs. Idoline King Reynolds '35 
Mr. Lester Owen Pollock ’36 
Col. Henry M. Renfro ’36 

Mr. Taylor Herman Kirby '37 


Mrs. Jessie Isbell Johns Knowles '39 


Mr. Robert Franklin Duke ‘40 


Mrs. Margaret Spidle Anderson 42 


Mr. Robert Pelton Corman "43 
Mr. C. Johnson Lathram "43 

Mrs. Margaret Hodge Crowder '45 
Dr. James F. Toney '48 

Mr. Cecil C. Smelcer '49 

Mr. Howard R. Jones °50 

Lt. Col. James D. Woodfin '50 
Mrs. Virginia Webb Harrison '52 
Mr. Harold L. Broadhead °53 

Mr. Charles E. Lane, III, °53 

Mr. Edward B. Martin ’53 

Miss Sara Champion Webb °56 
Dr. Marion C. Wicht °57 

Mrs. Gertrude Ross Meadows °58 
Lt. Clifton L. Whidbee "61 

Mr. J. Craig Sutton '62 

Rev. Nathan Shaw Hardin '63 
Mr. Charles Franklin McCay °63 
Mr. Obie B. McMichael, ITI, 65 
Mrs. Sandra Murrell Murrow '67 
Mr. Raymond Estus Thames '83 
Mrs. Kirsten Franklin Walker ’83 


owns Ledbetter Appliance II in 
Opelika. 


to animal health care and continuing education. 
Dr. Albert, who retired from the College of Veterinary 
Medicine in 1988, is well known for his short courses 
| in ophthalmology and is a diplomat of the American 


CORRECTION 

Due to incorrect information we listed 

Pryor H. Plumlee, III 71 as deceased 

in the previous issue. We are happy | 
to report that Mr. Plumlee is alive and 

well. He works for Thompson Tractor 

Company and lives in Montgomery 

with his wife, Joan Zimmer Plumlee 

Mr. Fontaine A. Maddox ’20 71. 

Judge Leigh M. Clark '21 


In Memoriam 
Compiled by Nelda Griffin 


College of Veterinary Ophthalmology. He continues 
his referral practice in Birmingham, Prattville, and 
| x! Montgomery. 
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Tigers Take First 
Two, Look to 
Tennessee Vols 


After cruising to an easy 55-0 win over 
the University of Pacific in their season 
opener thanks to the strong right arm 
of quarterback Reggie Slack and the fast 
feet of wide receiver Alexander Wright, 
Coach Pat Dye’s Tigers had to take to 
the trenches in game two to subdue 
Southern Mississippi (USM) 24-3. 

Slack and Wright were a two-man 
highlight film in game one, with Slack 
finishing the night hitting nine of 10 
passing attempts for 252 yards and four 


touchdowns and Wright snaring five 


receptions for an SEC and Auburn record 
263 yards and four scores. Wright's 
performance erased the conference 
records for most yards receiving and 
most yards per catch in a game, and his 
four touchdown receptions broke the 
old Auburn mark of three. 

Auburn’s offensive explosion oversha- 
dowed a fine performance by the Tigers’ 
young defense, which held Pacific to 
only four first downs and 100 yards total 
offense. The Tigers from the west coast 
gained only 25 yards on the ground and 
75 through the air, while turning the ball 
over on fumbles three times. Redshirt 
freshman linebacker Larry Young of 
Auburn led all tacklers in the game, with 
9 solo stops and 5 assists. 

A crowd of approximately 84,000 filed 
into Jordan-Hare Stadium for the Tigers’ 
second game against Southern Miss 
expecting more of the same from Air 
Slack and the Tiger offense, but a tough 
Golden Eagles defense and a poor night 
for Slack combined to bring the flying 
tigers back to earth. With Slack struggling 
all night (9 of 20 for 89 yards and 1 
touchdown passing), Auburn turned to 
reliable running backs Stacy Danley (21 
carries, 104 yards, 1 touchdown) and 
James Joseph (23 carries, 149 yards) for 
offensive punch. The Tigers ground out 
a 17-0 halftime lead, then sputtered 
offensively until finally putting Southern 
Miss away with a fourth quarter score 
after recovering a Golden Eagle fumble 
deep in USM territory. 

Defensively, Auburn closed down 
USM’s Heisman candidate quarterback 
Brett Favre, who led the Golden Eagles 
to a 30-26 upset of Florida State in USM’s 
season opener. The Tiger defensive line, 
led by Lamar Rogers’ two sacks and 
numerous hurries, harassed Favre all 
night and helped limit him to 143 yards 
passing on 14 of 29 attempts. On the 
ground, the Golden Eagles were held 
to just 31 yards rushing on 22 attempts. 

Next up for the Tigers are the 3-0 
Tennessee Vols, off to one of their best 
Starts in years with wins over Colorado 
State and Duke in Knoxville and UCLA 
on the road. Auburn last won in Knox- 
ville in 1983 on the way to Dye’s first 
SEC title, having come away with a tough 
38-20 loss in 1985 and a 20-20 tie in 
1987. 
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MADE IN THE SHADES—Auburn running back Stacy Danley previewed his new “high tech” 
visor look during the Tigers’ 55-0 opening game win over Pacific. Danley scored one touchdown 
and rushed for 55 yards on nine carries in limited action as the Tigers started the 1989 season 
—Photo by AU Photo Services 


out right. 


Ciampi, Lady Tigers 
Hope to Bring Nets, 
Title Home in 90 


By Geoff LoCicero ’89 


Auburn women’s basketball head 
coach Joe Ciampi plans to be armed, 
dangerous, and ready for the nets at 
Thompson-Boling Arena in Knoxville, 
Tenn., site of the 1990 NCAA Women’s 
Final Four, next spring. The coach found 
the twine much more elusive in the 
Tacoma Dome in Tacoma, Wash., where 
the Lady Tigers lost consecutive title 
games, to Louisiana Tech in 1988 and 
Tennessee a year later. 


“We want another opportunity to play 


for the national championship,” Ciampi 
says. “We hope to cut down the nets. 
I've got my scissors all ready.” 


Ciampi doesn’t discount the hurt, “the 
big valley of depression,” that the title 
losses brought, but says the 1989-90 
team, which begins practice Oct. 15, 


must begin the year with a clean slate 
and realistic goals. 

“Every year, rio matter what, your 
record starts over,” the coach says. “You 
can put it in perspective or feel sorry 
for yourself, build on it rather than going 
downhill. But to ask someone to win 
the national championship is difficult, 
and it’s not fair. Our goals are the same, 
and our expectations will be equal to 
those of past teams. We'll just see what 
happens. Last year at this time, we didn’t 
say our goal was to win the national 
championship. 

“What you do is give attainable goals. 
You talk to each individual about what 
she can do to contribute. Then you talk 
to the team and look at winning 20 
games and an SEC Championship. At that 
point, you can see how they've devel- 
oped and how mature they are.” 

The NCAA losses notwithstanding, 
Ciampi calls Auburn a national power, 
and he has the numbers to prove it. The 
Lady Tigers have continuously moved 
forward since Ciampi came to the Plains 
in 1979 from the U.S. Military Academy 
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in West Point, N.Y. His Auburn record 
of 258-62 includes five consecutive 
NCAA Tournament bids and a 95-7 mark 
the past three years, the best in the 
nation. 

“If you look at us from the outside 
in, we’re recognized as a national 
power,” Ciampi says. “I know through 
our schedule that we’re recognized as 
a power. We were on TV seven times 
last year, which is equal to any team. 
The recognition we receive as individ- 
uals, as a team, and as a university is 
great. This program is on a solid 
foundation and the sky’s the limit. We 
talk about going to the top of the 
mountain, and we're only one step 
away.” 

At the core of the program’s success 
is the caliber of people—not players— 
that the staff assembles each year. “You 
don’t win with offense and defense, but 
with good people,” the coach says. 
“That’s the way (assistant coach) Carol 
Ross sets up recruiting. We want out- 
standing citizens who want to be the best 
they can be.” 

Ciampi looks for three characteristics 
in prospective Lady Tigers. First, he wants 
commitment. “They have to understand 
commitment and know what it takes to 
reach the Final Four, the Final Two,” he 
says. “So many people announce what 
they want to do. We try to make a 
commitment to what we want to do.” 

Players must.have.a.positive senseof 
self-worth. “An individual’s — self- 
esteem—how they approach the season 
and how they're motivated—goes a long 
way in determining success, Every day, 
they have to motivate themselves. If they 
don’t have any self-esteem, it comes 
through not only in the way they feel 
about themselves, but also about their 
teammates.” 

Finally, Ciampi asks for leaders who 
act, not speak. “We need a leader who 
will take charge on the floor. Vickie Orr 
had few words, but led with her actions. 
A lot of captains announce what they 
will do. Our kids are committed to 
action, and it speaks for itself.” 

Off the court, Ciampi’s players have 
met with similar successes. “Right now, 
close to 92 percent of our athletes who 
have completed four years of eligibility 
have graduated,” Ciampi says. “We want 
the Auburn family—alumni, students, 
and faculty—to be proud of our actions 
on the floor and off. We want to help 
mold student-athletes into successful 
people who can face the real world, the 
real arena of winning and losing. That 
gives the most satisfaction.” 

Despite the loss of seniors Orr, a three- 
time All-American and the 1987-88 SEC 
Player-of-the-Year, Ruthie Bolton, and 
Jocelyn McGilberry, Ciampi says his club 
shouldn't be forced to rebuild, this year 
or any. “If our coaching staff does the 
right job, we should never be in a 
situation where we have to rebuild. We 
hope to do what we did last year— 
reload.” 

The Lady Tigers, behind Linda Godby, 
a 67” center, and Kendall Mago, a 6’4” 
forward, should display a powerful 
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inside game this season. Its effectiveness, 
however, will be largely determined by 
the strength of the perimeter attack. 
“We'll look to (Carolyn) Jones, (Evelyn) 
Thompson, (Lynn) Stevenson, and even 
(Lisa) Ciampi (the coach’s daughter) for 
outside shooting. We have to have the 
three-point game.” 

No matter how successful his team, 
Ciampi always tinkers, looking for an 
edge. This season, for example, he wants 
more endurance and strength from his 
players to fuel his smothering defensive 
strategies. Auburn’s defense, by the way, 
has led the SEC in scoring average the 
last eight years and had the best field 
goal percentage defense in the nation 
last season. 

“I don’t think we're doing anything 
wrong, and I don’t want to change any 
defensive schemes,” he says. “But I don’t 
sit on successes. You have to change in 
little ways every year to be successful. 
Even if you win the national champion- 
ship, the happiness lasts for a week or 
so. Then you get back down to work. 
Every year you have the opportunity to 
cut down those nets.” 


Asmuth Hopes New 
Depth Will Revive 
Swim Team’s Hopes 


By Geoff LoCicero ’89 


The water at the Joel H. Eaves- 
Memorial Coliseum Pool was, as always, 
deep last season, but Auburn’s swim 
teams were not. The unexpected loss of 
four swimmers to injury, illness, and 
ineligibility depleted the men’s team, 
which finished 1-8, 0-6 in the SEC, and 
placed 22nd at the NCAA Champion- 
ships, its worst finish ever. The early- 
season loss of several top competitors, 
though temporary, also threw the 
women out of sync, and they tumbled 
to a new low, finishing seventh in the 
SEC and failing to qualify for the NCAAs 
for the first time in eight years. 

Although the men lose diver Jose 
Rocha, a seven-time All-American and 
five-time SEC champion, both teams 
should field bigger and better rosters in 
the 1989-90 season, which begins 
October. “Last year was a down year,” 
eighth-year coach John Asmuth said. “We 
feel better about this year. We've got a 
group of about 15 incoming freshmen 
on the men’s side and 10 or 11 on the 
women’s. We recruited some people in 
the areas where we were weak last year. 
Depth is no longer a problem.” 

Asmuth has pinned his hopes on the 
new personnel to improve the men’s 
chances in the butterfly, distance free- 
style, and backstroke events. The coach 
didn’t, however, sign anyone who 
specializes in the sprint freestyle, 
another needy area. The women also 
landed recruits in the backstroke and 
butterfly who should help. Five fresh- 
men, four of them women, bolster the 
diving squads. 

The freshmen will, if nothing else, 
stimulate the intersquad competition, 
Asmuth said. “Last year, our numbers 
were so low that everybody would go 
to the meet, no matter what he or she 
did in practice. This is a much better 
situation. Everyone will have to try to 
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be better if he or she wants to travel 
and compete in the meets.” 

Along with the newcomers, a strong 
group of veterans should give Auburn 
a good blend of talent. “Rocha’s the only 
key loss for the men or women, as far 
as a consistent point producer,” Asmuth 
said. The coach will count on Rick 
O'Dell, an NCAA qualifier last year as 
a sophomore, Mike Kriethe, and Tyler 
Bierly in the freestyle. Backstroker Geoff 
Answini, another NCAA qualifier last 
year, returns, as does Chris Donahue in 
the breaststroke. Charlie Fry and Tony 
Barnett, a 1988 NCAA qualifier, missed 
last season but return for their senior 
seasons. Fry swims distance freestyle, 
while Barnett competes in the breast- 
stroke and individual medley events. 

Wendi Rado, who blossomed in the 
sprint freestyle last year, Leah Ebe in the 
breaststroke and individual medley, and 
Merina Smith, who won the one-meter 
diving at the SEC Championships last 
season as a freshman, return for the 
women. 

Florida and Tennessee should fight for 
the top two spots in the men’s and 
women’s competition in the always- 
tough SEC race this season, according 
to Asmuth. The Auburn men will prob- 
ably be in a four-way scrap with Alabama, 
Georgia, and LSU for the next positions. 
Asmuth picks Georgia’s women third 
and looks for his team, LSU, Alabama, 
and Kentucky to vie for the next spots. 

Auburn is a perennial Top 20 program, 
according to Asmuth, but the coach 
admits that it “will probably not win a 
national championship.” From 1976-77 
to 1981-82, the Auburn men had five top- 
five national finishes in six years, 
including a second-place ranking in 
1977-78. The Tigers were second in the 
SEC that year and in two of the next 


three seasons. Asmuth has coached the 
team to three third-place showings in 
the SEC and two top-10 national rank- 
ings, but the squad has finished no better 
than fourth in the conference and 14th 
overall in the last four years. 

The women’s team began a five-year 
string of third-place SEC finishes in 1980- 
81, when the conference established its 
postseason event, and finished fourth 
nationally in 1981-82. Under Asmuth, the 
women have placed sixth and eighth 
nationally, but no better than 25th and 
fifth in the SEC in the last four seasons. 


A new $8 million natatorium, which 
is slated to open in the fall of 1991, may 
be just what the coach ordered. “We've 
been lagging behind in proper facilities, 
and that hurt us. That’s not an excuse 
to do as poorly as we've done. We could 
have done better with the people and 
the pool we've had. But this is a move 
in the right direction.” 


The new facility will include a 50- 
meter pool and a 10-meter platform 
diving tower. Currently, the 25-yard pool 
is too small to accommodate the entire 
team and its short length forces the 
swimmers to concentrate more on turns 
than swimming. Even worse, without the 
necessary diving tower, the Tigers have 
been forced to go to Tuscaloosa to use 
the University of Alabama’s. 


“During recruiting, the top people 
won't take a visit to Auburn,” the coach 
said. “The people in this area are even 
going to other schools. It comes down 
to getting top kids. This facility will give 
us a fighting chance to get one or two 
to come in. Then if we swim well, we'll 
get more in the future. It’s a starting 
point.” 

And a step back towards the top. 


BOMBS AWAY—Southern Mississippi quarterback Brett Favre unloads a desperation pass as 
Tigers Corey Barlow (12) and David Rocker (95) apply the pressure. Auburn’s defensive line 
kept the heat on Favre all evening, helping the Tigers post a 24-3 win over the Golden Eagles 


from Hattiesburg. —Photo by AU Photo Services 
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Tigers Set 1988-89 
Roundball Slate 


The Tigers’ first appearance ever in 
the prestigious Great Alaska Shootout, 
a home date with the UAB Blazers the 
night before the Auburn-Alabama foot- 
ball game in Auburn, and a trip to Las 
Vegas to take on Jerry Tarkanian’s UNLV 
Runnin’ Rebels are the highlights of the 
schedule Coach Tommy Joe Eagles’ 
young Auburn basketball team must face 
as they try to rebound from a disastrous 
1987-88 campaign and last place finish 
in the SEC. Auburn’s 1988-89 basketball 
foes include: 


Nov. 11 Newcastle HOME 
(Australia) 
Nov. 20 Marathon Oil HOME 
Nov. 24-27 GREAT ALASKA Anchorage 
SHOOTOUT 
Dec. 1 UAB HOME 
Dec. 9 Duquesne imi 
Dec. 11 Alabama State HOME 
Dec. 14 UNLV Las Vegas 
Dec. 18 Vanderbilt HOME 
Dec. 21 Tennessee Tech Huntsville 
Dec. 28-29 BLUE ANGELS Pensacola 
CLASSIC 
Jan. 3 Tennessee Knoxville 
Jan. 6 LSU HOME 
Jan. 10 Miss. State HOME 
Jan. 13 Florida Gainesville 
Jan. 17 Ole Miss Oxford 
Jan. 24 Kentucky HOME 
Jan. 27 Alabama Tuscaloosa 
Jan. 31 Georgia Athens 
Feb. 3 Tennessee HOME 
Feb. 5 Georgia State Atlanta 
Feb. 7 LSU Baton 
Rouge 
Feb. 10 Miss. State Starkville 
Feb. 14 Florida HOME 
Feb. 17 Ole Miss HOME 
Feb. 20 Vanderbilt Nashville 
Feb. 24 Kentucky Lexington 
Feb. 28 Alabama HOME 
Mar. 3 Georgia HOME 
Mar. 8-11 SEC Tournament Orlando 


NCAA Clears AU 
In Dare Case 


After an investigation consuming 
more than a year, the National Collegiate 
Athletics Association (NCAA) has cleared 
the Auburn football program of charges 
stemming from the recruitment of 
Enterprise lineman Charlie Dare in 1988. 

Ina letter from David Berst, the NCAA's 
chief of enforcement, Auburn president 
James E. Martin 54 and head football 
coach Pat Dye were informed that the 
NCAA found insufficient evidence to 
support the charges brought by Dare and 
his father, which included alleged offers 
of grade-fixing and improper assistance 
with the younger Dare’s ACT test by Dye 
and offensive coach Bud Casey. 

Shortly after the allegations were first 
made, Auburn hired Montgomery attor- 
ney Tom Thaggard to investigate. Thag- 
gard’s report found no evidence to 
support the Dares’ charges, but did 
uncover four minor violations which 
were reported to the NCAA. As a result 
of these violations, Coach Dye sus- 
pended Casey from off-campus recruit- 
ing for one year. The NCAA has accepted 
the Auburn report and actions and 
currently plans no further involvement 
in the case. 

After sitting out the 1988 season as 
an academic non-qualifier, Charlie Dare 
is now a sophomore lineman at the 
University of Alabama. 
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Engineering Seeks 
Candidates for 
"90 Honor Awards 


The College of Engineering is cur- 
rently seeking nominations for its annual 
engineering honors awards, according to 
Sabert Oglesby chairman of the awards 
committee for the Alumni Engineering 
Council. 

The Council is seeking help in 
identifying candidates for four awards, 
including the Gilmer Award, the Distin- 
guished Engineer Award, the Engineer- 
ing Achievement Award, and the Engi- 
neering Superior Service Award. 
Eligibility criteria for each award are 
different. Anyone may make a nomina- 
tion, and nominations remain active 


_ indefinitely. 


Nomination applications for each 
award are available through the Alumni 
Engineering Council secretary, Dr. E.O. 
Jones, at 108 Ramsay Hall, Auburn 
University, AL 36849-5330. Fall quarter 
is the best time to submit nominations, 
as the awards committee meets during 
winter quarter and confirms honorees 
during its spring quarter meeting. All 
awards, with the exception of the Gilmer 
Award, announced in February, are 
presented during homecoming cere- 
monies. 

For more information on the College 
of Engineering’s honors awards pro- 
gram, write the address above, or call 
Jim Killian at (205) 844-4326. 


Fall Pep Rallies 
Schedule Set, 
AU-Bama Plans 
Announced 


All Auburn alumni and friends who 
arrive early in the week prior to the 
Tigers’ home football games are cor- 
dially invited to this season’s Student 
Government Association pep rallies and 
parades. The SGA Spirit Committee is 
sponsoring events prior to four home 
games, and each will include appearan- 
ces by Tiger players and coaches, as well 
as the cheerleaders and band. A number 
of special activities are also planned 
around the Auburn-Alabama game Dec. 
2; 

The events’ dates, times, and locations 
include: Mississippi State pep rally, 
Friday, Oct. 27, at 7 p.m. in the amphi- 
theatre; Florida pep rally, Thursday, Nov: 
2, at 7 p.m. at the eagle’s cage or quad 
center; Georgia parade and pep rally, 
Thursday, Nov. 16, starting at 5:30 p.m. 
at the eagle’s cage; and Alabama parade 
and pep rally, Friday, Dec. 1, starting at 
4:30 p.m. at the drill field. 

The University Program Council 
(UPC), the athletic department, the 
Alumni Association, Pontiac, and Uni- 
royal are also sponsoring a number of 
special events surrounding the Auburn- 
Alabama football game Saturday, Dec. 2, 
and the Auburn-UAB basketball game the 
evening before. At 6 p.m. Friday night, 
nationally-known speaker and humorist 
Jeanne Swanner Robertson ’72, Coach Pat 


- 


Dye, Coach Tommy Joe Eagles, and the 
Auburn Band will highlight a pre-game 
pep rally in Eaves-Memorial Coliseum, 
followed by the basketball game at 7:05 
p.m. Following the game, the athletic 
department and the Alumni Association 
will host a fireworks display outside the 
coliseum. Finally, the UPC, Pontiac, and 
Uniroyal will jointly present “The 
Drifters” in concert at 9:00 p.m. in the 
Student Activities Center, adjacent to the 
coliseum. There is no charge for any of 
the activities other than the basketball 
game, and alumni, family, and friends 
are cordially invited. 


For more information about any of 
these events, call Frank Parsons, SGA 
Spirit Chairman, at (205) 844-4240, or 
John Burgess, University Program Coun- 
cil, at (205) 844-5292. 


3rd Alumni Band 
Set for Oct. 28 


The third annual alumni band 
reunion for all former members of the 
Auburn University Band will be held on 
Homecoming Saturday, Oct. 28. Last year, 
nearly 500 former band members 
attended the event, making it one of the 
largest collegiate alumni bands in the 
nation. Marching band director Johnnie 
Vinson '65 expects the size of this year’s 
group to be even larger. 


The reunion will begin on Saturday 
morning with coffee and donuts, fol- 
lowed by rehearsals in the band hall and 
on Hinton Practice Field with the current 
band. A barbecue lunch will then 
precede the Homecoming football game 
against Mississippi State, during which 
the alumni band will play in the stands 
during the game and perform on the 
field at halftime. 


The band office is currently updating 
its mailing list of former band miembers, 
and will mail out detailed information 
on the third annual alumni band in late 
August. If you did not receive a letter 
about the alumni band last year, you 
probably are not on the mailing list. If 
such is the case, or if you would like 
more information, contact the band 
office by writing: Auburn University 
Band, 132 Goodwin Music Building, 
Auburn University, AL 36849-5421, or 
calling (205) 844-4166. 


Alumni Center 
Open Prior to 
Home Games 


Alumni, friends, and visitors on 
campus for the Tigers’ home football 
games this fall are cordially invited to 
stop by and visit the new Auburn Alumni 
Center at 317 S. College Street. Punch 
and cookies will be served and all offices 
of the building will be open and staffed 
for anyone wishing to tour the new 
facility, which was formally dedicated in 
May. 

The center will open at 8 a.m. and 
close 30 minutes before kickoff prior to 
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all home games scheduled for 1:30 p.m. 
or earlier. For night games with kickoffs 
at 6 p.m. or later, the center will open 
at 1 p.m. and close 30 minutes before 
kickoff. 


Aubie Calendar 
Offered by SGA 


Auburn's coolest cat is back in the 
form of the 1990 Aubie calendar, 
featuring Tiger fans’ favorite feline in a 
variety of campus poses. The color 
calendar is sponsored by the Student 
Government Association, with proceeds 
going to the Aubie Fund, which provides 
for costume maintenance, skit materials, 
and travel expenses for the Tiger 
mascot’s numerous public appearances 
each year. 

To order your 1990 Aubie calendar, 
send $4, plus $1.50 postage and handling 
to: Aubie Calendar, Student Government 
Association, 332 Foy Union, Auburn 
University, AL 36849-5134, or call the SGA 
Office at (205) 844-4240. 


Extra Copies of 
Gloms Sought 


Two individuals are searching for help 
in obtaining past copies of the Glome- 
rata, Auburn’s student yearbook. 

Patty LeNoir is looking for a copy of 
the 1943 Glomerata. If you have an extra 
copy of a 1943 edition, please call Mrs. 
LeNoir at (901) 658-5513, or write her 
at 529 Tennessee St., Bolivar, TN 38608. 

Norm Klase is currently searching for 
a 1965 Glomerata to replace a volume 
destroyed in a flooded basement. If you 
have an extra 1965 edition, or know the 
whereabouts of one, please write Mr. 
Klase at 611 Shawnee Street, Auburn, AL 
36830, or call him at (205) 821-2041. 


Library Carrels, 
Study Rooms 
Available for 
Donor Naming 


You need not be a millionaire to have 
your family’s name honored for the ages 
at Auburn. Three hundred individual 
study carrels and 25 group study rooms 
will be available for naming when the 
addition to Ralph Brown Draughon 
Library is complete in 1990. 

Carrels are available for naming for 
a $1,000 gift to the library, while a $5,000 
gift will allow the donor to name a study 
room. 


Gifts may be made immediately or 
over a five-year period. Once the pledge 
is complete, a plaque will be placed on 
the carrel or room door commemorating 
the gift and listing the name of the 
person honored. The program, which 
could raise $425,000 for the library, is 
on a first-come, first-serve basis. To date, 
63 carrels and 9 study rooms have been 
reserved by gifts or pledges. Checks 
reserving a study room or carrel should 


be made payable to the Auburn Univer- 
sity Foundation. 

Additional information about the 
carrels and study rooms is available in 
a brochure or by phone. Should you 
desire more information, please write 
Kaye Lovvorn, Office of Alumni & 
Development, 317 S. College, Auburn 
University, AL 36849, or call her at (205) 
844-1166 for more details. 


School of Forestry 
To Host BBQ 


Alumni and friends of the School of 
Forestry are cordially invited to a forestry 
barbeque on Homecoming Saturday, 
October 28, at M.W. Smith Hall. 

The barbeque will begin two-and-a- 
half hours before kickoff of Auburn’s 
Homecoming football game against 
Mississippi State, currently scheduled for 
1:30 p.m. Notice will be given in the 
media prior to the game if the kickoff 
time is changed to accommodate 
television. 

All food and refreshments are being 
provided by the School of Forestry and 
everyone is encouraged to bring the 
whole family. For more information on 
the barbeque, call Lane Messer in the 
School of Forestry at (205) 844-1010, or 
(205) 844-1001. 


Class of ’33 Plans 
Class Dinner 


Members of the class of 1933 in 
Auburn for homecoming weekend and 
the Alumni Association’s Golden Eagle 
activities are cordially invited to a class 
dinner to be held Thursday evening, Oct. 
26, at 7 p.m. The dinner will be held 
at the Auburn University Hotel and 
Conference Center. 

If you would like to attend or just 
need more information about the class 
of ’33 dinner, write Roy Wages °33, 238 
Howell Mill Road, N.W., Atlanta, GA 
30318. 
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